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From the North British Review. 
Indications of the Creator. Extracts bearing upon 
Theology, from the History and the Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences. By Witt1am WHEWELL, 
D. D., Master of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London, 1845. 


Tuis unpretending little work is as seasonable 
as it is excellent. Having been obliged so recently 
to expose the superficial views and infidel tenden- 
cies of a work, whose attractive style, and the 
very reveries, fantastic as they were, in which its 
author indulged, rendered it popular, we feel 
double satisfaction in meeting with one so different 
in its character and influence. Professor Whewell 
is well known as an author, who has made science, 
in its various branches and its highest relations, 
his constant and anxious study. He is a plain 
and even dry writer, seldom eloquent, indulging in 
few flights of fancy, in no captivating theories, and 
in no charms of diction; but his sober and accu- 
rate reasoning, and profound knowledge of his 
subject, make him a high authority and a safe 
guide, in comparison of those flowery and seduc- 
tive writers, whose shallow draughts at the Pierian 
spring have served only to intoxicate them, and to 
give them presumption in proportion to their in- 
“ee 

he present work is the more valuable, that it 
is not controversial in its conception, and, indeed, 
is not new, except in the shape which it has re- 
ceived. Dr. hewell, desirous to aflurd, with 
most effect, his testimony as a man of science to 
the consistency of natural science with natural and 
revealed religion, has, with great judgment, 
thrown together with very little addition or alter- 
ation, those passages in his larger works on the 
History and on the Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences, in which he was led by the course of his 
subject to treat of the theological bearing of the 
discoveries and reasonings embraced in the various 
departments of scientific research. If, by follow- 
ing this course, he has sacrificed some of the 
charms of composition, he has attained more solid 
advantages. He cannot be suspected of uncandid 
statements, or perverted reasoning, into which a 
controversialist, setting before him for attack or 
defence a set of disputed dogmas, and animated by 
the heat of conflict, may often justly be accused of 
falling. His reflections and reasonings, here 
brought together, formed parts of great works in 
which he reviewed in succession the progress and 
genius of all the great branches of science; and 
each extract, when in its original place, arose 
naturally and unforced out of a calm survey of the 
field of ascertained facts and laws ; and so, when 
now separated, is stamped with the character of 
sobriety and truth, which great knowledge, and 
comprehensive and repeated reflection, can alone 
impart. While therefore, as we might expect, 
the work is defective in system, a little disjointed, 
containing some repetitions, and some abrupt 
transitions, the countervailing advantage preponder- 
ates, that we are in the hands of one who writes 
from no affectation, or vanity, or pertinacity, but 
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with an anxious desire to apprehend and express 
the truth. 

A volume of this nature is of great value, not 
only as affording fresh refutation of the cavils of 
unbelievers, but as tending to reconcile and incite 
men of piety to the investigation of the wonders 
of creation. For one of the worst effects of infidel 
assaults has been that religious men have been led 
to look with suspicion and jealousy on such 
studies, and if not absolutely to proscribe them, 
at least to feel very little at ease in their prosecu- 
tion, and to keep at a safe distance from their more 
recondite branches. They have thus been robbed 
of much pleasure and profit—the pleasure of con- 
templating with freedom and triumphant praise the 
works of their Almighty Father—the profit arising 
from deepened sensations of awe and reverence 
for his wisdom and almightiness. If there is any 
truth in the charge made against some men of 
fervent piety, that there is too great familiarity in 
their addresses to the Deity ; no remedy surely can 
be so good for the fault, as a more frequent and 
definite contemplation of the displays of his awful 
attributes of power and wisdom. 

Another important advantage, arising from an 
intimate knowledge of science, is the power which 
the Christian disputant thereby obtains of meeting 
and overthrowing the systems of paganism and 
idolatry. Ignorance of natural science is the 
mother of polytheism; and the most portentous 
system of pagan idolatry ever seen—that which 
prevails in ec based on a complication 
of errors in physics and natural history; the ex- 
posure and removal of which are, humanly 
speaking, the only sure means of overthrowing the 
monstrous superstructure. 

We shall run rapidly over some of the important 
questions treated of in the book before us, chiefly 
for the purpose of introducing a few quotations, to 
convey an idea of Professor Whewell’s sentiments 
and style. 

The first great province into which we enter is 
that assemblage of physical truths, classed to- 
gether under the name of Natural Philosophy. 
The history of its growth is instructive. The un- 
enlightened savage ascribes each natural operation 
and effect to the interposition of a Deity ho ger 
over that particular domain of nature. ith him 
everything that occurs is a miracle, and is ascribed 
to the direct agency of the god of thunder, of 
ocean, of fire, of the seasons, of the winds, of the 
mountain, the river, or the plain. Before the dis- 
coveries of philosophers, therefore, the ancient 
deities retreat,— 


‘* From haunted spring and dale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent.”’ 


The course of nature is unfolded—the physical 
laws which regulate the stars in their revolutions, 
the combinations of chemistry, the action of light, 
and heat, and fluids; and when the student can 
predict the eclipse, and imitate the lightning, the 
reign of subordinate divinities is atan end. All 
men of intelligence then change their polytheism 
into belief of one presiding and creative intelli- 
gence—the God of nature—acting usually by the 
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fixed laws which he imposed on matter when he 
brought it into being ; but still presiding to uphold 
all, and controlling man by his special intervention 
in disease, accident, and tempest. But some— 
led away by the extent to which fixed law appears 
to prevail, and the resolution of numerous apparent 
exceptions into parts of higher laws—run into the 
opposite extreme from the unlearned savage, and 
erect the course of nature into a kind of divinity. 
They resolve everything into law, but can find no 
evidence of a Lawgiver ; they trace backward, for 
instance, the solar system through its vast cycles, 
and while one party holds an eternity of matter, 
and sees no necessity for any cause of which that 
system is the effect, another embraces the notion 
of a gradual —— and evolvement out of a 
primeval chaos. The latter principle has anima- 
ted many theories—from the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms of Lucretius, down to the nebular hy- 
pothesis of Laplace, and the universal fire-mist of 
the author of the ** Vestiges.”’ 

We have already shown, in our review of the 
last named work, that the nebular hypothesis, 
based originally on insufficient data, is now contra- 
dicted and disproved by well ascertained facts. 
But we cannot resist quoting the unanswerable 
remarks of Dr. Whewell on the tendency of the 
theory, assuming it to have all the consistency and 
beauty as a physical hypothesis which its advocates 
claim for it. 

‘*It appears, then, that the highest point to 
which this series of conjectures can conduct us, is 
‘an extremely diffused nebulosity,’ attended, we 
may suppose, by a far higher degree of heat, than 
that which, at a later period of the hypothetical 
process, keeps all the materials of our earth and 
planets in a state of vapor. Now is it not impos- 
rsible to avoid asking, whence was this light, this 
heat, this diffusion? How came the laws which 
such a state implies, to be already in existence? 
Whether light and heat produce their effects by 
means of fluid vehicles or otherwise, they have 
complex and varied laws which indicate the exist- 
ence of some subtle machinery for their action. 
When and how was this machinery constructed ? 
Whence too that enormous expansive power which 
the nebulous matter is supposed to possess? And 
if, as would seem to be supposed in this doctrine, 
all the material ingredients of the earth existed in 
this diffuse nebulosity, either in the state of vapor, 
or in some state of still greater expansion, whence 
were they and their properties? how came there to 
be of each simple substance which now enters into 
the composition of the universe, just so much and 
nomore’ Do we not, far more than ever, require 
an origin of this origin’ an explanation of this ex- 
planation? Whatever may be the merits of the 
opinion as a physical hypothesis, with which we 
do not here meddle, ean it for a moment prevent 
vur looking beyond the hypothesis, to a first cause, 
an intelligent Author, an origin proceeding from 
free volition, not from material necessity’ * * * 
Leaving then, to other persons, and to future ages 
to decide upon the scientific merits of the nebular 
hypothesis, we conceive that the final fate of this 
-opinion cannot, in sound reason, affect at all the 
‘view which we have been endeavoring to illus- 
trate ;—the view of the universe as the work of a 
wise and good Creator. Let it be supposed that 
‘the point to which this hypothesis leads us, is the 
ultimate point of physical science ; that the farthest 
glimpse we can obtain of the material universe by 
-our natural faculties, shows it to us occupied by a 
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boundless abyss of luminous matter ; still we ask, 
how space came to be thus occupied—how matter 
came to be thus luminous? If we establish by 
physical proofs, that the first fact which can be 
traced in the history of the world, is that ‘ there 
was light,’ we shall still be led, even by our 
natural reason, to suppose that before this could 
occur, ‘God said, Let there be light.’ ’’—pp. 
16—17, 19. 

Let us, however, come back to our conclusion, 
that the nebular hypothesis is unfounded, and ask 
what then is the condition of the solar system? 
Laplace demonstrated that its stability has been 
provided for ; since the planets move in the same 
direction, and have orbits of small eccentricity and 
slightly inclined to each other, he has shown that 
it follows mathematically that the orbits will 
always remain nearly circular, and that the earth’s 
axis of revolution will not deviate much from its 
present position. Now the adversaries of Theism 
may say, how do we know that this stable system 
has not existed from eternity’ how can we be 
forced to admit a great First Cause? Dr. Whe- 
well takes up this subject, and shows the insuf- 
ficiency of the common argument to prove the ex- 
istence of God, without keeping clearly in view 
the axiom assumed in it. It is this— 

** Since the world now exists, and since sothing 
cannot produce something, something must have 
existed from eternity. This something is the First 
Cause ; it is God.” 

But mark the answer— 

‘** Granted, the opponent might say, that some 
thing must have existed from eternity; but this 
something, why may it not be this very series of 
causes and effects which is now going on, and 
which appears to contain in itself no indication of 
beginning or end *”’ 

The argument is thus resisted ; and to evade 
the force of the answer it is necessary to bring out 
the assumed axiom, which alone gives force to the 
argument. It is this—That there must of ne- 
cessity be a First Cause. This is an axiom 
granted by all intelligent reasoners; and why? 
There is an intellectual necessity for it. By 
the constitution of our minds we admit it; it can- 
not be demonstrated ; it is involved in our mental 
being. 

** Our minds cannot be satisfied with a series of 
successive, dependent, causes and effects, without 
something first and independent. We pass from 
effect to cause, and from that to a higher cause, in 
search of something on which the mind can rest ; 
but if we can do nothing but repeat this process, 
there is no use in it. We move our limbs, but 
make no advance. Our question is not answered, 
but evaded. The mind cannot acquiesce in the 
destiny thus presented to it, of being referred from 
event to event, from object to object, along an 
interminable vista of causation and time. Now, 
this mode of stating the reply—to say that the 
mind cannot thus be satisfied, appears to be equiva 
lent to saying that the mind is conscious of a prin- 
ciple in virtue of which such a view as this must 
be rejected ;—the mind takes refuge in the 
assumption of a First Cause, from an employment 
inconsistent with its own nature.’’—pp. 154-5. 

One proof of the soundness of this position is the 
very eagerness with which our opponents grope 
backward for a theory of the gradual formation of 
the universe ; they are seeking an origin, a First 
Cause, by the irresistible tendency of their nature. 
Our author further observes, that this tendency of 
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the mind to assume a First Cause is just the ten- 
dency to assume a cause for every effect in a dif- 
ferent form ; fur, viewing the world in its totality 
as an effeet, we seek for Deity as its cause. In 
answer to the question, whether our conception or 
idea of a First Cause arises a priori or @ posteriori, 
he draws this sound distinction— 

‘**Is our conception or idea of a First Cause 
gathered from the effects we see around us? It is 
plain that we must answer, here as in other cases, 
that the idea is not extracted from the phenomena, 
but assumed in order that the phenomena may 
become intelligible to the mind ;—that the idea is 
a necessary one, inasmuch as it does not depend 
upon observation for its evidenve ; but that it de- 
pends upon observation for its development, since, 
without some observation, we cannot conceive the 
mind to be cognizant of the relation of causation at 
all.”*"—p. 158. 

The result, then, of a review of physical science 
is, that viewing all the phenomena around us as 
effects, it investigates their causes, it resolves the 
most complex substance into its elements, and 
traces the laws of the eccentric comet and the 
chainless wind; but when it has reached the 
simplest element and the highest law, it surrenders 
us to that irresistible conviction of our minds that 
beyond is a Being of necessary and unchanging 
existence, uncaused, and the Cause of all. 

Passing from astronomy and general physics, let 
us turn to another province—the domain of animal 
and vegetable life. Here we are able to assume 
the offensive ; for in all the contrivances of organ- 
ized creatures we find design so clearly legible, 
even to the weakest eye, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to speak of them without using language 
which assumes it—such terms as adaptation, pur- 
pose, end; thus tacitly assuming a final cause and 
an intending mind.— 

‘** This conception makes its appearance very 
early. Indeed, without any special study of our 
structure, the thought that we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made, forces itself upon men, with a 
mysterious impressiveness, as a suggestion of our 
Maker. In this bearing, the thought is developed 
to a considerable extent in the well-known passage 
in Xenophon’s Conversations of Socrates. Nor 
did it ever lose its hold on sober-minded and in- 
structed men. ‘The Epicureans, indeed, held that 
the eye was not made for seeing, nor the ear for 
hearing : and Asclepiades, whom we have already 
mentioned as an impudent pretender, adopted this 
wild dogma. Such assertions required no labor. ‘ It 
1s easy,’ says Galen, ‘ for people like Asclepiades, 
when they come to any difficulty, to say that nature 
has worked to no purpose.’ The great anatomist 
himself pursues his subject in a very different tem- 
per. In a well-known passage, he breaks out into an 
enthusiastic scorn of the folly of the atheistical 
notions. ‘ Try,’ he says, ‘if you can imagine a 
shoe made with half the skill which appears in the 
skin of the foot.”” Some one had spoken of a 
structure of the human body which he would have 
preferred to that which it now has. ‘ See,’ Galen 

exclaims, after pointing out the absurdity of the 
imaginary scheme, ‘ see what brutishness there is 
in this wish. But if 1 were to spend more words 
on such cattle, reasonable men might blame me 
for desecrating my work, which I regard as a 
religious hymn in honor of the Creator.’”’— 
pp. 21-2. 

Some philosophers, indeed, reject altogether the 
conception of a plan or purpose in the organs of 





animals, and hold it to be unphilosophical and 
dangerous to assume anything of the kind. Geof- 
froy says, “‘ I take care not to ascribe to God any 
intention, and I know nothing of animals which 
have to play a part in nature.’’ After discussing 
the doctrine of unity of plan which these inquirers 
have vainly endeavored to set up in the place of 
design, our author says— 

‘**In fact the assumption of an end or purpose in 
the structure of organized beings, appears to be an 
intellectual habit, which no efforts can cast off. It 
has prevailed from the earliest to the latest ages 
of zoological research; appears to be fastened 
upon us alike by our ignorance and our knowl- 
edge ; and has been formally accepted by so many 
great anatomists, that we cannot feel any scruple 
in believing the rejection of it to be a superstition 
of a false philosophy, and a result of the exagger- 
ation of other principles which are supposed capa- 
ble of superseding its use. And the doctrine of 
unity of plan of all animals, and the other princi- 
ples associated with this doctrine, so far as they 
exclude the conviction of an intelligible scheme and 
a discoverable end, in the organization of animals, 
appear to be utterly erroneous.’’—p. 37. 

ut this is not all; not only has the principle 
that the parts of the bodies of animals were made 
in order to discharge their respective functions 
constantly forced itself on the minds of zoologists 
and anatomists of all ages; but it has served as a 
guide, whose indications they could not help fol- 
lowing, and which has Jed them into the greatest 
discoveries. It was this process of reasoning, and 
neither accident nor delicate observation, that led 
Harvey to discover the circulation of the blood. 
He did not by microscopic examination see it pour- 
ing along the veins, but he found in the blood- 
vessels certain valves, and he paused to inquire for 
what purpose they were placed there, what part 
they had to play in the body, and he did not stop in 
his admirable investigation until the whole marvel- 
lous system lay unfolded to his view. It has been 
by proceeding on the same conviction that the use 
of each organ has been discovered, and the whole 
study of comparative anatomy is just the study of 
the adaptation of animal structures to their des- 
tined purposes. But it was especially in the hands 
of Cuvier that the doctrine of final causes became 
an instrument of brilliant suecess in physiological 
research. By its aid he reconstructed and placed 
before our eyes animals widely different from any 
now existing on the earth, and of which only a 
few scattered and disjointed fragments had sur- 
vived the wreck of ages, and gave birth to one of 
the most interesting of modern sciences. 

** Cuvier’s merit consisted, not in seeing that an 
animal cannot exist without combining all the con- 
ditions of its existence ; but in perceiving that this 
truth may be taken as a guide in our researches 
concerning animals ;—that the mode of their exist- 
ence may be collected from one part of their struc- 
ture, and then applied to interpret or detect 
another part. He went on the supposition not 
only that animal forms have some plan, some put- 
pose, but that they have an intelligible plan, a dis- 
coverable purpose. He proceeded in his investi- 
gations like the decipherer of a manuscript, who 
makes out his alphabet from one part of the con- 
text, and then applies it to read the rest. The 
proof that his principle was something very differ- 
ent from an identical proposition, is to be found in 
the fact, that it enabled him to understand and 


arrange the structures of animals with unprece- 
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dented clearness and completeness of order; and 
to restore the’ forms of the extinct animals which 
are found in the rocks of the earth, in a manner 


which has been universally assented to as irresisti- | 5 


bly convineing.”’—p. 48. 

The learned professor, in confirmation of the view 
that the doctrine of final causes is calculated to be 
a guide in scientific research, refers to the position 
maintained by him in his Bridgewater Treatise, 
(book iii., chaps. 7 and 8,) that the greatest discov- 
erers in science have generally been those who set 
out with a belief in an intelligent Ruler of the uni- 
verse. Others have dealt familiarly with known 
physical truths, or have conjectured boldly as to 
the unknown, but it has been by men animated by 
that conviction that the solid generalizations have 
been made which have materially extended the 
boundaries of our knowledge. Many great names 
will readily occur in proof of this position, and 
among living philosophers it is gratifying to find 
that the greatest names are illustrations of its ac- 
curacy. It is sufficient to mention that of Sir John 
Herschel, who in concluding his address at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1845, gives 
us this memorable assurance—‘‘ Surely were each 
of us to give utterance to all he feels, we should 
hear the chemist, the astronomer, the physiologist, 
the electrician, the botanist, the geologist, all with 
one accord, and each in the language of his own 
science, declaring not only the wonderful works of 
God disclosed by it, but the delight which their 
disclosure affords him, and the privilege which he 
feels it to be to have aided in it.” 

The decided tendency, therefore, of a survey of 
organic life being to intimate to us the existence of 
a powerful and intelligent mind, the provident Con- 
triver of all, our author expresses the feelings of 
the true philosopher on receiving such intimations, 
in the following eloquent passage :— 

‘* The real philosopher, who knows that all the 
kinds of truth are intimately connected, and that 
all the best hopes and encouragements which are 
granted to our nature must be consistent with truth, 
will be satisfied and confirmed, rather than surprised 
and disturbed, thus to find the natural sciences lead- 
ing him to the borders of a higher region. To him 
it will appear natural and reasonable, that, after 
journeying so long among the beautiful and orderly 
laws by which the universe is governed, we find 
ourselves at last approaching to a source of order 
and law, and intellectual beauty ;—that, after ven- 
turing into the region of life and feeling and will, 
we are led to believe the fountain of life and will, 
not to be itself unintelligent and dead, but to be a 
living mind, a power which aims as well as acts. 
To us this doctrine appears like the natural cadence 
of the tones to which we have so long been listen- 
ing ; and without such a final strain our ears would 
have been left craving and unsatisfied. We have 
been lingering long amid the harmonies of law and 
symmetry, constancy and development : and these 
notes, though their music was sweet and deep, 
must too often have sounded to the ear of our moral 
nature, as vague and unmeaning melodies, floating 
in the air around us, but conveying no definite 
thought, moulded into no intelligible announcement. 
But one passage which we have again and again 
caught by snatches, though sometimes interrupted 
and lost, at last swells in our ears full, clear, and 

decided ; and the religious ‘ Hymn in honor of the 
Creator,’ to which Galen so gladly lent his voice, 
and in which the best physiologists of succeeding 
times have ever joined, is filled into a richer and 





deeper harmony by the greatest philosophers of 

Yi later i. and will roll on hereafter, the 

* perpetual song’ of the temple of science.’’—pp. 
1—3 


But the skeptic has a resource left in the doctrine 
of the transmutation of species. According to this 
theory, the parts of the animal are not adapted to 
the place he is destined to fill; but the situation 
into which he fortuitously comes, shapes and 
moulds the parts. It is not that the eagle, destined 
to be a denizen of air, had his muscles and pinions 
and feathers, framed and balanced and lubricated 
so as exquisitely to suit the mode of locomotion 
and the dwelling-place predrdained for him, and 
even his eye covered with a slender veil, that from 
his lofty eyry he might gaze undazzled on the sun 
—but that some unlucky fish, whose progenitor 
ages before had been a zoophyte with no organ but 
a stomach—in some great flood, 


** Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes—”’ 


happened to be stranded on a hill, or entangled in 
the branches of a tree, and finding it necessary to 
have wings, feathers, claws, and beak, tried hard 
to obtain these new appendages, and succeeded. 
According to this hypothesis, the force of cireum- 
stances alone has gradually raised the rude zoophyte 
through an unbroken chain into the perfect man. 
No room is left for a creative hand to plant new 
species, or a creative mind to adapt each to its in- 
tended sphere. The Creator is at least pushed 
back to the utmost verge of creation in the vain 
hope of banishing him altogether. 

For here, again, the answer is twofold. The 
hypothesis is absolutely inconsistent with facts, the 
assumptions are false, the opinion is ridiculous. 
This we have shown at some length recently, and 
need not enter on the proof now. But if it were 
probable and consistent, it would just come to this, 
that the wondrous germ of al) animal life would 
tell of the adorable Creator preferring to act through 
a long series of causes and effects, and to wrap 
these up in the original seed. The tiny acorn, ex- 
panding in the course of ages by the laws of natural 
growth into the monarch of the forest, is to the in- 
telligent mind as convincing a proof of wise con- 
trivance as the full tree would have been, if, Jike 
Jonah’s overshadowing gourd, it had, unsown, 
sprung to maturity in a single night. 

Another group of sciences which Dr. Whewell 
considers, he classes under the name of Palatio- 
logy. The paletiologist is the antiquary of science, 
endeavoring to trace from present appearances the 
past history of the universe ; and to him all natural 
objects are, as it were, a pile of antiquities, from 
the nature and position of which he draws his in- 
ferences. The philosopher who traces language, 
government, law, mythology, to their sources, is 
no less a paletiologist. Every inquiry into the 
testimony afforded by the architectual remains of a 
country to the history or origin of the inhabitants, 
is an instance of paletiological research. Geology 
is purely and preéminently of this class of sciences 
which infer what has been from what is. We ean 
fancy the geologist to be like the Indian savage on 
the trail: here he detects the traces of an ancient 
flood—here the marks of a primeval glacier—there 
the foots-prints of amegatherium. From this class 
of sciences, then, what indications do we derive? 
In all that we examine we find marks of previous 
successive changes, the extent and nature of which 
we can often discover with great accuracy. Here 
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we know that a lake once made its quiet deposits, | each two such periods ; and since man has existed 


that these were hardened by subsequent heat, that 
anon a volcano ruptured the crust thus formed, and 
belched out its liquid fire, over which, when cooled, 
groves have flourished and decayed. Or, to go to 
another field—two languages, now diverse, can be 
traced by connecting links till we are convinced 
that they have a common parent, and that, subjected 
to different influences, they have each changed ina 
different direction. The changes we find indicate 
generally causes much more powerful than any 
that we see in operation around us, even if we take 
the hypothesis of immense periods of time during 
which they might act. It is contended by some 
that present causes of change and actually existing 
agents are sufficient to account for all appearances, 
if we suppose their acting uniformly through long 
periods. Were this view tenable as consistent 
with observation—which it is not—it would not 
present any intrinsic advantages, any superior sim- 
plicity, as its advocates seem to believe, in com- 
parison of the rival doctrine of successive catas- 
trophes. For, on a large view, the plan of the 
universe may embrace in its uniformity periods 
when existing forces are awaked into mére power- 
ful action, and which to us, seeing their more tran- 
quil operations, may seem, and indeed be, periods 
of catastrophe. There may be cycles on a great 
scale of violence and repose, just as, within the 
memory of man, Vesuvius has its periods of erup- 
tion and quiescence. 

‘** Thas violence and repose may alternate upon 
a scale of time and intensity so large, that man’s 
experience supplies no evidence enabling him to 
estimate the amount. The course of things is 
uniform, to an Intelligence which can embrace the 
succession of several cycles, but it is catastrophic 
to the ee of man, whose survey can 
grasp a part only of one cycle.’’—>p. 111. 

We have read somewhere an elegant fable, which 
imagined an aged ephemeron, the insect of a day, 
explaining with expiring voice to his youthful kin- 
dred how the coeval sun, sinking in the western 
sky, had in his early youth clomb up from the east, 
and ao long an awful catastrophe and 
final night. , to us, who, in comparison of Him 
with whom a thousand years are but as one day, 
may justly be called emphemeral, our period of 
quiescence may appear to have commenced with a 
catastrophe, and to be threatened to be closed with 
another, while in his plan they may be seasons 
regularly recurring according to fixed laws of ac- 
tivity, following rest as naturally as within our own 
— day is ushered in by night. 

ince, then, everything points towards successive 
periods of violence, let us follow this guiding clue. 
We are carried backward indefinitely in many de- 
partments of investigation, such as the periods of 
astronomy, and the revolution of the earth’s crust, 
but we can never by scientific inquiry reach a 
beginning, or detect the origin of anything. We 
are driven to suppose an origin not in the course 
of nature, that is, supernatural. But it is from 
organic remains that we obtain more certain indi- 
eations. The doctrine of transmutation being given 
up, then, the researches of geology inform us of 
the disappearance of species, and the appearance 
of new ones. Whence come these? no nat- 
ural generation. Nature’s antiquary is silent; he 
eannot tell or describe the process by which they 
sprang out of nothing. But we know more; the 
species of animals appear in groups between periods 
of catastrophe ; there is a different series between 





there has been one distinct series of species of 
plants and animals.— 

‘* Hence, even on natural grounds, the most in- 
telligible view of the history of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms seems to be, that each period 
which is marked by a distinct collection of species 
forms a cycle; and that at the beginning of each 
such cycle a creative power was exerted, of a kind 
to which there was nothing at all analogous in the 
succeeding part of the same cycle. * * * * 
None of the influences which have modified the 
present races of animals and plants since they were 
placed in their habitations on the earth’s surface 
ean have had any efficacy in producing them at 
first. We are necessarily driven to assume, as the 
beginning of the present cycle of organic nature, 
an event not included in the course of nature.’’— 
p- 118. 

The same train of reasoning applies to language. 
We find, indeed, some causes of change and in- 
flexion still in operation; but we never now can 
detect a language in the process of formation, 
unfolding itself in inflexions, terminations, and 
changes of vowels by grammatical relations, such 
as characterize the oldest known languages. The 
conclusion is, that in the earlier stages of man’s 
career the revolutions of language must have been 
of a nature quite different from those occurring in 
his recent history, and that when we mount up to 
the origin of language we cannot conceive of it 
as arising by any process of natural causation. 

The result, then, of a survey of this field of 
investigation is, that as we go backward the thread 
of our inquiries is always snapped—‘‘ an abyss 
interposes itself between us and any intelligible 
beginning of things.’’ The information we derive 
from organic remains is important and definite ; 
because, while we can trace back individuals by 
natural generation indefinitely, here we learn of 
the birth of species at a time within definite Jim- 
its; and of the manner of this birth no trace can 
be found, nor can it be imagined like any natural 
event. Science, therefore, on this point—the 
origin of things—can tell us nothing positively ; 
but negatively she enables us to draw important 
inferences, which all tend towards a supernatural 
origin of things. ‘To use our author’s own beau- 
tiful language—‘ The mystery of creation is not 
within the range of her legitimate territory ; she 
says nothing, but she points upwards.’’—p. 71. 

Ts there then any other quarter from which we 
ean Jearn about creation? There is ;—Science 
having told us nothing on the subject, there is 
room for Revelation; and its instructions accord 
with what our reason would have led usto. After 
surveying all the material universe, and its numer- 
ous marks of design, we find in man a different 
principle—mind—that which designs and compre- 
hends design ; and we draw the inference that the 
Creator who forecast the whole must be a Spirit ; 
and as our minds have not existed from eternity, 
and are not self-created, the same being must be 
their Creator also, and possess in infinite extent 
the same faculties. 

Now we possess a book purporting to be a rev- 
elation from this being, the Father of our Spirits, 
attested by miracles, adapted to the moral wants 
of man, and speaking a language which the human 
heart understands. This book tells us explicitly 
that all nature is the work of one omnipotent and 
omniscient Being, who made all things out of 
nothing by his word; who also made man in his 
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own likeness, rules over him by his providence, 
and opens a communication with him in its sacred 


ages. 

But the skeptic here interposes and arrests our 
hand, as we eagerly stretch it forth to p this 
Precious boun for our fallen race. This book can- 
not be authentic, he suggests. It claims to be 
written by the Maker of the world, and yet the 
author was ignorant of the mechanism of nature ; 
its language involves errors in physical science 
which the all-wise and omniscient One could not 
have made, and which the progress of knowledge 
has revealed to us. If the Bible professed whe 
in any degree a treatise on Natural Philosophy, 
there might be some room for this objection. But 
it is not; it has wholly a moral purpose, and it 
treats of the universe, or of the history of man on 
the earth, only so far as is subservient to that. It 
was given to man not as an ignorant but as a sin- 
ful being ; not to instruct him in physical truth, 
which he could find for himself, and could do with- 
out, if not found, but to convince him of his moral 
errors, and open up to him a remedy which he 
could not find for himself, and could not do with- 
out. This being its professed object, what wonder 
if the author of the book, adopting the language 
and ideas in physica] subjects current at the time, 
strove merely to reach the heart? Does any valid 
objection arise to its authenticity because its lan- 
guage is inconsistent with the modern discoveries 
in science? But we can go much farther: it is 
more in accordance with divine wisdom that the 
language in which a providential scheme meant to 
affect the moral nature alone was conveyed, was 
not adapted to discoveries not then made, and which 
it would have been unsuitable to the grand purpose 
of the writing to reveal. This Dr. Wheweil well 
shows :— 

‘* If any terms had been used, adapted to a more 
advanced state of knowledge, they must have been 
unintelligible among those to whom the Scripture 
was first addressed. If the Jews had been told 
that water existed in the clouds in small drops, 
they would have marvelled that it did not con- 
stantly descend ; and to have explained the reason 
of this, would have been to teach atmology in the 
sacred writings. If they had read in their Serip- 
ture that the earth was a sphere, when it appeared 
to be a plane, they would only have been disturbed 
in their thoughts, or driven to some wild and base- 
less imaginations by a declaration to them so 
strange. If the Divine Speaker, instead of say- 
ing that he would set his bow in the clouds, had 
been made to declare that he would give to water 
the property of refracting different colors at differ- 
ent angles, how utterly unmeaning to the hearers 
would the words have been! And in these cases, 
the expressions, being unintelligible, startling, and 
bewildering, would have been such as tended to 
unfit the Sacred Narrative for its place in the 
providential dispensation of the world.’’—pp. 
131-2. 

There was indeed one thing which it was im- 
portant for man to know—the fact of creation, and 
the omnipotence and unity of the Creator—and 
that is explicitly revealed, and to that no contradic- 
tion is found in nature ; for that, as we have seen, 
science, even in its ripest maturity, leaves room— 
standing apart, with the silent but upwardly- 
directed look of expectation. 

Dr. Whewell remarks, also, that the imagined 


discrepances between Scripture and science arose | I 


in great measure only from divines stickling too 





WHEWELL’S INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. 


much for a received interpretation, that havin 
been previously moulded by the erroneous state o 
physical hnewhedge. 

** The meaning which any generation puts upon 
the phrases of Scripture, depends, more than is 
at first sight supposed, upon the received philoso- 
phy of the time. Hence, while men imagine that 
they are contending for revelation, they are, in fact, 
contending for their own interpretation of revela- 
tion, unconsciously adapted to what they believe 
to be rationally probable. And the new interpre- 
tation, which the new philosophy requires, and 
which appears to the older school to be a fatal vio- 
lence done to the authority of religion, is accepted 
by their successors without the dangerous results 
which were apprehended. When the language of 
Scripture, invested with its new meaning, has 
become familiar to men, it is found that the ideas 
which it calls up, are quite as reconcilable as the 
former ones were, with the soundest religious 
views ; and the world then looks back with surprise 
at the error of those who thought that the essence 
of revelation was involved in their own arbitrary 
version of some collateral circumstance. At the 
present day we can hardly conceive how reasona- 
ble men should have imagined that religious reflec- 
tions on the stability of the earth, and the beauty 
and use of the luminaries which revolve round it, 
would be interfered with by its being acknowl- 
ed that this rest and motion are apparent 
eg her 6, 7. 

he last remark of the learned professor to 
which we shall allude, is his observation on the 
danger and impropriety of endeavoring to rest the 
authenticity of Scripture on its consistency with 
natural science. In so doing, divines necessarily 
embark the credit of the Sacred Writings on some 
hypothesis of natural philosophy, which in the 
end may turn out untenable, and in sinking, may 
draw down the cause perilled upon it. Therefore, 

‘* If any one were to suggest that the nebular 
hypothesis countenances the sage ae history of 
the formation of this system, by showing how the 
luminous matter of the sun might exist previous 
to the sun itself, we should act wisely in rejecting 
such an attempt to weave together these two het- 
erogeneous threads ;—the one a part of a provi- 
dential scheme, the other a fragment of physical 
speculation.’’—p. 134. 

**The lesson which our author thus reads to 
divines is fortified by a reference to various Chris- 
tian writers, and a discussion of the case of Gali- 
leo, on which our limits forbid our entering. We 
cannot, however, resist quoting the aeawieg pas- 
sage from Kepler, which Dr. Whewell refers to 
as a specimen of the suitable temper of the Chris- 
tian philosopher in regard to such questions :— 

**] beseech my reader that, not unmindful of 
the Divine goodness bestowed upon man, he do 
with me praise and celebrate the wisdom of the 
Creator, which I open to him from a more inward 
explication of the form of the world, from a search- 
ing of causes, from a detection of the errors of 
vision ; and that thus, not only in the firmness and 
stability of the earth may we perceive with grati- 
tude the preservation of all living things in nature 
as the git of God: but also that in its motion, so 
recondite, so admirable, we may acknowledge the 
wisdom of the Creator. But whoever is too dull 
to receive this science, or too weak to believe the 
Copernican system without harm to his piety, him, 
say, I advise that, leaving the school of astron- 
omy, and condemning, if so he please, any doc- 
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trines of the philosophers, he follow his own path, 
and desist from this wandering through the uni- 
verse ; and that, lifting up his natural eyes, with 
which alone he can see, he pour himself out from 
his own heart in worship of God the Creator— 
being certain that he gives no less worship to God 
than the astronomer, to whom God has given to 
see more clearly with his inward eyes, and who, 
from what he has himself discovered, both can and 
will glorify God.’’—p. 145. 

We may learn, from contrasting the fine spirit 
which breathes in these words of the sincere and 
pious Kepler, with the opposite temper which 
some other philosophers have displayed in their 
researches, that there are two ways of studying 
the phenomena of the material world. We have 
too often seen those who have engaged in that 
study, in order to build up some novel theory, and 
to gain the reputation of arduous and original 
thinkers, and who contemplate with self-satisfied 
pride the structure which they have reared. But 
these, while they investigate nature, are not ador- 
ing its Author, but themselves, and their own skill 
and research ; they go into the temple of the uni- 
verse, but they are so proud of unfolding its 
elaborate carvings, and deciphering its ere 
ies, that they forget to worship and love the Lord 
of the Temple ; and the incense which they offer 
is to their own vanity, or to the wisdom of their 
species. 

There is another way of studying nature—not 
presumptuous, and yet exciting, pursued with less 
self-complacency, but more delight. The firm be- 
liever in revelation examines the results of scien- 
tific inquiry, or himself ‘‘ opens the more inward 
explication of the form of the world”’ as food for 
the reverence he would feel for his Father in 
Heaven. He is satisfied with the divine word, and, 
reposing on the promises therein contained, he is 
grateful and happy. How can he better show his 
gratitude than by examining the wonders of the 
omnipotent hand, which, to ake a dwelling-place 
for man, has hung over frowning mountains, and 
laughing fields, and rejoicing rivers, the ever- 
shifting and many-colored canopy of the sky? He 
may meet with wonders he cannot fathom, and 
seeming contradictions which he cannot reconcile ; 
but he looks at these as a child regarding some 
masterpiece of his father’s skill, his uncertainty 
melting away into reverence, his perplexity swal- 
lowed up in admiration. He has a patient confi- 
dence that all is right and reconcilable, and that 
one day he will himself see how. Meanwhile, as 
he walks abroad in a world which, to his cultivated 
eye, is teeming with wonders, from the starry host 
above him, in their exquisite and almost tuneful 
regularity, making music to their Maker’s praise, 
down to the smallest flower and insect on which 
he treads, pencilled and articulated with the most 
delicate care—each new development of compli- 
cated’ structure which he witnesses—each mar- 
vellously simple law which he unravele—each 
adaptation, each curious mechanism or strange 
chemical effect, affords fresh subject fur humble 
adoration, and for genuine gladness of heart. To 
borrow the idea of the Christian poet, all the works 
of nature are peculiarly his, who can, without pre- 
sumption, look upward and say with a smile of 
joy, ‘* My Father made them all.”’ 

We have endeavored to follow the train of Dr. 
Whewell’s reasoning, and to connect some of the 


most characteristic extracts from his work. If 
we have failed in conveying an idea of the cogency 
of his general argument, at least we hope that the 
excellence of the passages cited may induce many 
of our readers to peruse for themselves this useful, 
and neither bulky nor expensive volume. 





Colburn has recently published a “ Romance of Lon- 
don,” from which we extract the following poetical de- 
scription of a couple of England’s notables.—Ev. Mirror. 


THE DUKE. 


Next, with loose rein and careless canter, view 

Our man of men, the Prince of Waterloo ; 

O’er the firm brow, the hat as firmly prest, 

The firm shape rigid in the button’d vest : 

Within—the iron, which the fire has proved, 

And the close Sparta of a mind unmoved ! 

Not his the wealth to some large natures lent 

Divinely lavish, even where misspent, 

That liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 

Thought, sense, affection, warming up the whole : 

The heat and affluence of a genial power, 

Rank in the weed as vivid in the flower. 

Hush’d at command his veriest passions halt, 

Drill’d is each virtue, disciplined each fault ; 

Warm if his blood—he reasons while he glows, 

Admits the pleasure—ne’er the folly knows ; 

If for our Mars his snare had Vulcan set, 

He had won the Venus, but escaped the net ; 

His eye ne’er wrong, if circumscribed the sight, 

Widen the prospect, and it ne’er is right, 

Seen through the telescope of habit still, 

States seem a camp, and all the world—a drill ! 
Yet oh, how few his faults, how pure his mind, 

Beside his fellow conquerors of mankind ; 

How knightly seems the iron image, shown 

By Marlborough’s tomb, or lost Napoleon’s throne ! 

Cold if his lips, no smile of fraud they wear, 

Stern if his heart, still ‘‘ Man”’ is graven there : 

No guile—no crime his step to greatness made, 

No freedom trampled, and no trust betray’d ; 

The eternal ‘* 1 ’’ was not his law—he rose 

Without one art that honor might oppose, 

And leaves a human, if a hero’s name, 

To curb ambition, while it lights to fame. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Next cool, and all unconscious of reproach, 

Comes the calm ‘‘ Johnny who upset the coach.” 

How formed to lead, if not too proud to please,— 

His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a jot ; 

He wants your vote, but your affection not. 

Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats,— 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes. 

And while his doctrines ripen day by day, 

His frost-nipp’d party pines itself away ; 

From the starved wretch its own loved child we steal 

And “ Free Trade”’ chirrups on the lap of Peel !— 

But see our statesman when the steam is on, 

And languid Johnny glows to glorious John ! 

When Hampden’s thought by Falkland’s muses 
drest, 

Lights the pale cheek, and swells the generous 
breast, 


soul— 
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When the pent heat expands the quickening 


And foremost in the race the wheels of genius roll:’ 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Aw article on this subject from the pen, we 
understand, of Dr. Chalmers, appeared in a recent 
number of the North British Review. In this 
article there are many considerations—urged with 
all the author’s accustomed foree—to which the 
friends of the working-classes ought to join in 
giving publicity. 

It appears that of late certain parties, enema 
of great power over public opinion, have been try- 
ing to write down Savings’ Banks. The argu- 
ments by which they seek to cast discredit upon 
these institutions, may be learnt from the follow- 
ing extract, quoted by Dr. Chalmers from one of 
their articles on the subject. ‘ Take,’’ say the 
parties referred to, ‘‘ an extraordinary example. 
A laborer, sixty years of age, by hook or by crook 
has saved £500. We know such a case. The 
£500 is the plague of his life. It would be a 
mercy to swindle him out of it, except that he 
would probably fret a good deal at the loss. Could 
he forget it, he would be both a happier and a bet- 
ter man. ‘To begin with, it is a guilty possession. 
His father is maintained by a distant Union; his 
sons and daughters are all but forbidden his cot- 
tage. He invests it in secret. It was lent at five 
per cent. to a gentleman engaged in the expensive 
amusement of overbuilding himself. The gentle- 
man righted, and repaid the loan. So there was 
the laborer going about in the dusk of the evening 
looking for some needy yet trustworthy person to 
give him five per cent. or four-and-a-half, or four. 
At last he was forced to put it in the funds, where 
it now lies; but before he did this, he had offered 
it to a neighbor, whose death might have cost him 
every farthing, but who was honest enough to 
decline it on that account. He wishes to take a 
small farm, suited to his capital, but cannot hear 
of one. If, however, he were so fortunate, it is 
evident what would soon become of a farmer who, 
up to the age of sixty, had never occupied an acre 
of land, never owned a horse or a cow, or a single 
agricultural implement, except his spade, his hoe, 
and his pick-axe. A bad farmer, of course he 
would also be a bad emigrant. This £500, then, 
is a burden of which the owner will only be re- 
lieved when he throws it on the ground. When 
he dies, his children, without estate, occupation, or 
husbandry, will squander it, not in dissipation, but 
in the mere feebleness and incontinence of in- 
grained poverty. 

‘* A domestic servant, at the age of fifty-five or 
sixty, finds that she is incapable of further service, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, that people 
pg younger servants. She has saved £80. 

ery creditable in her, of course, and very stingy 
she must have been to her nephews and nieces to 
do so much. But what is she to do with her 
£801 Ifshe can make up her mind to part with 
the principal—and it is a very pardonable tenacity 
which prevents her from doing so—she could pur- 
chase £8 a year, or 3s. a week. This is a shil- 
ling a week for food and clothing, after lodging and 
fuel have been paid for. While she is looking 
about for a use to put it to, she lives on it, and it 
wastes away. All her relations are in the labor- 
ing class. There is not one of them who, in 
return for her little capital, or in the hope of its 
reversion, can offer her a domestic asylum where 
she will be useful and respected. Such a sum 
wouid insure her the title of Madame to the end of 





her days across the Channel, and wee set up her 
peasant brother and nephews. It would a 
mine of agricultural wealth. On this side the 
Channel it would be a snowball in the sun.” 

Now, though we can hardly conceive a person 
setting himself seriously to prove that the habit of 
saving ought to be discouraged among the working- 
classes, still it is evident that the effect of suck: 
clever and witty paragraphs as the above, is to 
spread the idea, that in England it is useless for 

ple in the humbler ranks of life to save money. 
Semaine the sentiments which the writer ex- 
presses to become general among the classes 
whose case he is cofsidering, what would be the 
resultst The laborer would say to himself, ‘* By 
working hard, and living frugally, as I am doing 
now, I should be able, by the time I am sixty 
years of age, to have £500 af my own. But what 
will be the use of it? In this country there is no 
way of safely and yrsaret | investing so small a 
sum as £500. In all probability I could not obtain 
a farm suited to such a capital; and even if I 
could, what sort of a farmer should J make, who 
never owned an acre of land? There is the same 
objection to my emigrating. In short, 1 should be 
obliged to lend the money privately ; and then I 
should be in a continual state of alarm lest I should 
lose it. In France I could have found many ways 
of turning it to account, but here it would be the 
plague of my life; and when I was dead, all m 
relations would scramble for it over my corpse. It 
is best, therefore, not to save at all, to spend as I 
go, trusting to chance and the Union for my old 
age.’’ In a similar manner the domestic servant 
would reason. ‘Iam in a fair way,’’ she would 
say, “‘to have £80 of savings when I give up 
service. But what is £80? If I were to part 
with the money, I might obtain three shillings a 
week for it all the rest of my life ; but how could 
I live upon that? I have no relations who could 
give me bed and board in exchange for my £80. 
What a pity I was not born in France, where, 
they tell me, £80 would secure me the title of 
Madame, and be quite a little fortune. Well, I 
shall give up saving : and when my nephew Jack 
comes to borrow other two sovereigns, | shall just 
let him have them, though I know, good-hearted 
fellow, he spent the last two I gave him at Green- 
wich fair.”’ 

Of course such a pernicious way of thinking is 
not likely ever to he professed in the broad terms 
we have supposed. Whatever be the conduct of 
the working-classes in the matter, it will take a 
great deal of arguing to convince them that the 
habit of saving is a bad thing. The habit is so 
recommended by the universal experience of man- 
kind, and is so rooted in the better parts of our 
nature, that it can fall into disrepute only in a very 
deteriorated condition of society. The question, 
therefore, whether it be advantageous for the 
working-classes of England to save money, might 
be safely treated as a mere scientific speculation 
with which the economists were amusing them- 
selves, were it not that experience shows that 
there is not a more effectual way of perpetuating 
vicious practices in society, than by giving them 
the shelter of a theory. So infallible is the con- 
nection between speculation and practice, that if 
the united gin-shops of England were to pay a 
staff of lecturers to go about disseminating the 
notion, that it is useless for the humbler classes to 
become capitalists, we are confident the result 
would be an immense increase of the number of 
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gallons of spirits drunk within the year. It is 
therefore incumbent on sound economists not to 
suffer such a notion, however abstractly stated, to 
go abroad, without sending out its refutation after 
it; and this is what Dr. Chalmers has done in his 
article on Savings’ Banks. 

The great fallacy, he says, of the reasoning of 
those who would cast discredit on the habit of 
saving among the humbler classes, is, that they 
talk as if the only use of money were to make 
more money. ‘There is a limit, they say, to the 
increase of capital in a country ; more money may 
be saved by a nation than it can find employment 
for. Small capitalists, especially, have little 
chance of being able to find a profitable investment 
for their money. Except in times of inordinate 
speculation, as, for instance, during a railway 
mania, there is scarcely ever an opportunity for a 
man with but a small sum of money by him to 
make a lucky hit. While the nabob with his 
£20,000 or £30,000 can find ways of employing 
his money which will yield him a good interest, 
the thrifty laborer or artisan with his £200 or 
£300 will in most cases be obliged to-remain a 
laborer or artisan all his life, because he can find 
no way of turning his little capital to aecount. 

In answer to this, Dr. Chalmers, admitting in 
the fullest manner the doctrine of the limited in- 
crease of capital, observes, ‘‘ Our purpose in these 
accumulations is not that the poor man should 
thereby aequire something to trade with. Ours is 
a homelier aim; and, to express it in homely 
language, it is simply that he should lay by for an 
evil day—for old age, which is the winter of life, 
or for those mishaps and sicknesses which might 
be termed its days, of foul weather. Our chief 
anxiety and aim is, not to effectuate the movement 
of laborers and their families from the grade of 
society in which they are now placed to the one 
above it, but to elevate and improve their condition 
as laborers—to raise, in fact, the whole platform 
of humble life above the mire of its present degra- 
dation, so that there sha!l be no sunken stories, 
inhabited at least by human beings, in our social 
edifice—a change which could, we believe, be 
accomplished without derangement or disturbance 
to those who occupy the upper apartments of the 
building, and without injury to the gracefulness or 
beauty of its higher elevations. Such being our 
main object, it is not profit at all that we should 
seek after ; and would vastly rather that each de- 
positor’s little stock were kept in its place of 
safety, than put to hazard by the laying of it out 
on any speculation, however tempting. We even 
do not mind very particularly what the amount of 


interest is which the bank allows upon it, inso-| and 


much that we should make no effort to raise the 
interest above the centage which is currently 
given. The principal design of the institution, and 
all its most valuable purposes, are served, if the 
money withheld from vicious or unnecessary ex- 
penditure at one period of life, is in reserve for 
needful subsistence or additional comfort at another 
period—even though during the latter period it 
should melt away like a snowball in the sun, and 
the last fragment or farthing of it should disappear 
with the final payment for the burial of him of 
whom it could be said at the termination of his 
honorable career, that his own hands ministered 
throughout to his own necessities, and to those 
who were with him.”’ 

But besides this obvious use of the poor man’s 
little accumulations in the Savings’ Bank being a 
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provisieg against times of distress from ill health 
or othe® causes, the reverend doctor contends 
that these Savings’ Bank deposits would have a 
wholesome effect on wages. ‘ A little stock,’’ he 
says, ‘* in the hands of laborers, would act both by 
an equalizing and an elevating power on the wages 
of labor.’’ 

To illustrate its effect in equalizing wages, he 
instanees “ those seasons of depression which so 
often take place in the trading world, when, by a 

lut in the market, wages are brought indefinitely 
ow—and so a dreary season has to be traversed 
of under-paid and ill-paid industry—when, often 
for months together, workmen and their families 
have vo live as they may in wretched starvation, or 
in wretched dependence on the allowances of a 
poors’-house. ‘The peculiar oe he says, 
‘‘of sueh a condition is, that, to eke out a bare 
subsistence, the operatives are tempted to over- 
work, in order to compensate, by the amount of 
their work, for the deficiency of their wages. This 
we have frequently seen among the weavers in 
Glasgow, where, in those sad seasons of overladen 
markets and sunken wages, the practice was to 
keep the loom constantly agoing, so that it never 
lay idJe all the four-and-twenty hours—the man 
and wife sometimes taking their turns, and sharing 
the day’s and night’s work between them. Now, 
mark the effect of this dire and frantic necessity, 
and the sort of wretched cross-purpose in which it 
landed the unhappy parties, insomuch that the only 
result of this their strenuous and excessive labor, 
was both to prolong and to aggravate the mischief 
against which they were struggling with all their 
might, sorely but ineffectually—seeing that the 
woful predicament into which they are brought, is 
caused by the very glut which they are doing their 
uttermost to feed and to perpetuate.’’ They would 
be sending more cloth than usual into the market, 
at the very time when there was too much in it 
already. ‘* Now,”’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘ the best, 
the only extrication from such a calamity we can 
think of, were a little stock in the hands of labor- 
ers, who could therefore, on the resources which 
themselves had accumulated in good times, live for 
aseason without labor, or at least without that 
grievously-excessive labor by which the weary in- 
terval] of depression is so indefinitely lengthened 
out. It is thus that the period of bad times might 
be incaleulably abridged, with a consumption 
quickened by low prices, and a production lessened 
by the voluntary abstinence of workmen, who could 
thus afford to relax or intermit their toils on every 
occasion of miserably low wages—till, on the 
happy conjunction of rising markets with cleared 
empty warehouses, their work came to be 
eagerly sought after by competing capitalists, and 
its remuneration again ascended till it reached, or 
better still if it overpassed, the standard from 
which it had fallen.’’ 

In order to make plain the power of savings’ 
banks to elevate the wages of labor, Dr. Chalmers 
has recourse to another Scottish illustration, drawn 
from ‘‘ the scene which is exhibited on the antumn 
mornings in the Grass-market of Edinburgh, where 
shearers are in the habit of resorting to be hired 
for the work of the harvest. Let us just imagine,” 
he says, “‘ that each of these cagdidates for em- 
ployment had a five-pound note in his pocket ; or 
that, instead of living from hand to mouth, and 
being dependent on a master for his next meal, he 
had the means within himself for the comfortable 
subsistence of the next month or the next quarter 
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of a year ; on such a simple change in the state of 
our laborers, there would hinge a mighty differ- 
ence in the result of this negotiation for wages. A 
higher wage would be brought about by the quiet 
operation of a market law—by a mere abatement 
of the necessity, and so of the keenness and com- 
petition for masters on the one side ; and this of 
course followed up by an enhancement of the 
necessity, and so of the keenness and compe- 
tition for workmen upon the other. We should 
not wonder if the calm and conscious possession by 
each laborer of his five-pound note, were eventu- 
ally to raise the wages of each by a 6d. per day— 
a good interest out of doors for their accumulated 
treasure, and an abundant compensation for the 
smallness of the interest allowed by the bank, or 
of the interest within doors. Let our people only 
have saved enough to relieve them of the appre- 
hension that, although refused the work they are 
seeking for, they will not on that account, fora 
good many days at least, go supperless to bed, and 
this would powerfully turn the balance in their 
favor. It is true,’’ he continues, ** that we can 
look for no general or sensible rise of wages from 
the operation of this cause, till savings’ banks have 
been greatly more multiplied, and the habit of 
saving has been carried to a greater extent among 
the people. But why not make a right beginning 
in the matter ; or rather, as the beginning has been 
already made, why not persevere and move on in 
the right direction *”’ ides, it is not altogether 
true that the depositor in the Savings’ Bank would 
have to wait till the habit of saving became general 
among his fellow-laborers, before he rea the 
benefit of his own frugality in the shape of higher 
wages. The difference of the amount of wages 
given to one workman, and that given to another, 
is generally determined by the superiority of skill 
or character possessed by one of the workmen over 
the other. An eminent Spitalfields silk manufac- 
turer told Dr. Chalmers that ‘‘ he made more of 
those well-conditioned and well-conducted work- 
men to whom he gave two guineas a week, than 
he made of those misthriven, reckless, and dissi- 
— characters to whom he gave half a guinea.”’ 

ow, the circumstance of a workman being a de- 
positor in a savings’ bank, would operate as a sort 
of certificate of character. It would be “ the 
guarantee of a sobriety and a moral superiority, 
which would make him all the more valuable 
to his employer ; qualities these which are worthy 
of a price, and for which he often will be paid 
accordingly.’’ 

Farther to illustrate the influence of Savings’- 
Bank deposits in raising wages, the doctor con- 
trasts it with the opposite influence of debts. 
‘“* We have often heard,” he says, ‘‘ of an oppres- 
sive and unprincipled master, under the infamous 
truck system, who tempted his servants to expend 
beyond their wages, that he might become the dic- 
tator of his own terms with them when he had 
thus got them into his power.’’ 

It would be well if these healthy considerations 
were disseminated, so as to become general among 
the working-classes. Assuredly, the habit of 
saving is not yet so overgrown a virtue among the 
English artisans, that it requires to be written 
down or even repressed. On the contrary, all the 
best and most enlightened friends of the working- 
classes, all who believe that the only effectual way 
to improve them is to stimulate them to self-im- 
provement, and assist them in it, all such will join 
in desiring the prosperity and multiplication of 
those admirable institutions—Savings’ Banks. 
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THE POET'S MISSION. 


Weavine light fancies, lay a youthful poet, 
Idly extended on the sunny grass, 

Listening unto the brook that ran below it, 
Watching the cloudlets o’er the blue sky pass. 


Sleep fell upon him, and a low voice stealing, 


Breathed his own songs—vague dreams, ideal 


woes ; 
Until in nobler strain the music pealing, 
Diviner far the god-like song uprose. 


‘* Is this,’’ it said, ‘‘ the heaven-born poet’s mission, 
Ingloriously to dream away the hours? 
Forgetful of his spirit’s home Elysian, 
© taint its freshness, grovelling in earth’s 
bowers? 


Behold the glorious work becomes the poet ! 
To scatter wide the light his soul within ; 

To lift his voice for truth, that men may know it ; 
Unto the pure and good all hearts to win : 


To be, as was of old, the poet-preacher, 
And Orpheus-like to strive ‘gainst might and 
wrong ; 
In his own life becoming a mute teacher ; 
Cheering the weak and suffering by his song.” 


The strain died faint away in distance slowly ; 
The poet rose—a dreamer now no more ; 
And boldly entered on his course most holy, 
To linger not, nor cease, till life be o’er. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





Corossan Manvuracturine EstasiisHment.— 
There is now in full operation at St. Petersburg 
perhaps the most extraordinary, as well as gigantic, 
commercial establishment which can be found in 
the history of the world, ancient or modern. 
Messrs. Eastwick and Harrison, the famous loco- 
motive engine and boiler makers of Philadelphia, 
having succeeded in obtaining the great contracts 
for the construction of the locomotive requirements 
for the system of railroads about to be carried out 
in Russia, have located themselves there—built a 
manufactory of immense extent, in which 3500 men 
are constantly employed, and in the conducting of 
which there are some curious features. ‘To keep 
order among such a congregation—exceeding the 
whole population of a good-sized town, and con- 
sisting of English, American, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
man, and Russian—a company of soldiers is kept 
on duty at the works, and a perfect police force, 
whose duties are confined to the establishment. 
Refractory men of every nation are discharged for 
irregular conduct, excepting Russiahs, and these 
are, for the slightest offence, immediately tied up 
to the triangles, soundly flogged, and sent again to 
their work. It is but justice to Messrs. Eastwick 
and Harrison to say, that they have strongly ap- 
pealed against this treatment, so peculiar to this 
semi-barbarous nation, but without effect. The 
plan of paying this enormous multitude is inge- 
nious: on being engaged, the man’s name is, we 
believe, not even asked, but he is presented with a 
medal, numbered; in the pay-house are 3500 
wooden boxes, and on presenting himself on Satur- 
day night for his pay, the clerk hands him his 
money, takes his medal as a receipt, which is drop- 
— the oH ee and gives him another 
medal, as a p of engagement for the followin 
weok.—Mining Journal. 2 , 
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THE GAUGER’S RUN. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE GAUGER’S RUN. 


I suppose there are few who have not heard of 
the demoralization and crimes produced in Ireland 
by illicit distillation. In the present day there are 
comparatively few disorders from this cause, as 
the excise laws have been considerably modified, 
and the appetite for whisky has become less un- 
compromising. Some years ago, however, the 
people in those parts of the country where the 
distilling of spirits was carried on clandestinely, 
were at constant war with the officers of excise, 
and the most fearful encounters took place between 
them. In Donegal, where I. resided with my 
family, we saw much more of this than was at all 
pleasant, and on one occasion were accidentally 
involved in one of these ever-occurring quarrels. 

It was a very beautiful morning in June, and I 
was preparing to descend to the breakfast parlor, 
when I was startled on hearing a noise at the gate 
in front of the dwelling. Looking out to see 
what was the matter, I observed that one of the 
domestics was refusing admittance to a decently 
dressed man, who was urgently and anxiously try- 
ing to get into my premises. Hastening to ascer- 
tain the cause of the disturbance, I soon learned 
that the suppliant for shelter was an unfortunate 
excise officer—or ‘‘ gauger,’’ as he was called by 
the country people. ‘' Oh, for mercy’s sake,”’ 
cried the distracted man, ‘‘let me into your 
house; lock me up somewhere, or anywhere ; 
hide me, save me, or I amadead man!” I did 
not hesitate to bring him in, and making him sit 
down, | offered him refreshment, as he appeared 
exhausted and faint. I begged of him to recover 
himself, and to take courage, as there was no 
danger. At this moment an immense crowd of 
meu and boys surrounded my house ; and one of 
the men came forward to the door and demanded 
admission. I opened the window to inquire what 
he wanted. He replied, ‘*‘ You have got the 
gauger in your house, sir, and we must have him 
out—we want him.’’ ‘* Whatdo you want him 
for'’’? ‘* Oh, your reverence, begging your hon- 
or’s pardon, that ’s no business of yours to meddle 
in; we want him, and must have him.’”’ ‘* That 
may be, but [ can’t allow it: he is under my roof; 
he has come claiming my hospitality, and I must 
and will give him shelter and protection.’’ ‘* Doc- 
tor, there are two words to that bargain. You 
ought to have asked us before you let him in. 
And to be plain with you, doctor, we really re- 
spect you very much—you are an honest, good 
neighbor, and mind your own business; and we 
would make the man sore and sorry that would 
dare to touch a hair of your head. But you must 
give us the gauger. ‘To be at a word with you, 
doctor, we must either tear open or tear down 
your house, or get him; for get him we will !"’ 

What was to be done? I could do nothing. I 
had no gun or pistol in the house. ‘* So,’’ says I, 
** boys, you must and will, it seems, do as you 
like. But mind, I protest against what you are 
about ; but since you must have your own way, as 
you are Irishmen, I demand fair play from you. 
Ihe man inside had ten minutes law of you when 
he came to my house: let him have the same law 
still: let him not be the worse of the shelter I 
have given him. Do you now go back to the hill 
yonder, at the side of the house, and I will let him 
out at the hall door, and let the poor fellow have 
the start, giving him his ten minutes’ law.”’ 
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I was in hopes that, by gaining these ten 
minutes, my man, who was young and healthy, 
would be able to reach the river Lennan, which 
ran deep and broad, between high and rocky 
banks, about a quarter of a mile off in front of the 
house, and, by swimming across, that he would 
effect his escape from his pursuers. The enemy 
outside agreed that the proposal was a fair one ; 
at any rate they promised to abide by it. My re- 
fugee, seeing the dire necessity of the case, con- 
sented to leave his shelter. I enlarged him at the 
hall door: the mob, true to its pledge, stood on 
the hill about two hundred yard distant. 

The gauger started off like a deer, and as a 
hunted deer he ran his best. He cleared the first 
little rivulet in excellent style, and just as he was 
rising the hilly ridge which divided the smaller 
from the broader stream, his pursuers broke loose 
like a pack of hounds in full chase. The hunts- 
men were all Highlandmen—tall, loose, active, 
young, with breath and sinew strong to breast a 
mountain ; men who many a time and oft, o’er 
bog and brae, had run from the gauger, and now 
they were after him with fast foot and full ery. 
From the hall door the whole course of the hunt 
could be seen; they, helter-skelter down the 
lawn, rushing swift and wild ; he, trudging along, 
toiling up the opposite hill, and straining every 
nerve to gain the top. At length he passed the 
ridge, and, disappearing, rushed down to the Len- 
nan. Here, out of breath, and no time to strip or 
hesitate, he took the water, and boldly made the 
plunge into the foaming river. A bad swimmer, 
out of breath, encumbered with his clothes, the 
water rushing dark, deep and rapid, amid sur- 
rounding rocks—the poor man struggled, and 
struggled on for life: the enemy yelled behind 
him, whilst a watery grave seemed to encompass 
him about. Frightened and exhausted, he had 
well nigh sunk forever—another minute, and he 
had been a drowned man—when his pursuers 
coming up, two or three of the boldest and best 
swimmers rushed into the river and saved him. 

The huntsmen now — round their strick- 
en and captive deer. They rolled the poor man 
about until they got the water he had swallowed 
out of his stomach; they dried his body with 
their long frieze coats; twenty hands were en- 
gaged in rubbing him into warmth. They did 
everything which humanity could suggest to 
bring him to life. Happily our friend had not 
fallen into the cruel clutches of a party of Rock- 
ites, who are more careful of the life of a pig than 
of a human creature! No; the Donegal moun- 
taineers had a deed to do—but not a deed of 
death ; they were about a deliberate work—but 
not a work of blood. 

The moment the poor gauger was restored to 
life, (and in order to contribute to and hasten his 
recovery, an ample dose of the ‘‘ poteen’’ he had 
come to prosecute was poured down his throat,) 
they proceeded to tie a bandage over his eyes, and 
mounting him on a pony, off they set with their 
— to the mountains. 

emoving him from place to place, during a 
whole day, through glens and defiles—up one 
mountain and down another—at length, towards 
the close of a summer’s evening, they brought him 
to the secluded lake of Glen Veagh. Here they 
embarked him in a curragh, or wicker boat; and 
after rowing him up and down the lake for some 
hours, they landed him on a little island, where 
was a hut, which had often served as a shelter to 
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the fowler, as he watched his aim at the wild 
water-birds of the lake, and still oftener as the 
** still-house’’ to the distiller of poteen. Here 
was our captive led, and consigned to the charge 
of two trusty men—the bandage was still carefully 
kept on his eyes. He was well cared for, and fed 
on trout, grouse, hares, chickens, and other deli- 
cacies of the place and season ; a of poteen, 
mixed with the pure water of the lake, was his 
rtion to drink: and for six weeks he was thus 
ept cooped up, as it were, in the dark, like a fat- 
tening fowl. The period of his strange captivity 
being now about to expire, his keepers one morn- 
ing took him under the arm and conducted him to 
a boat in which they rowed him up and down 
from island to island. They then brought him to 
the mainland, put him on a pony, and again, for 
the length of a day, led him hither and thither, 
through glen and mountain, till towards the close 
of night, the bewildered but now liberated gauger 
finds himself alone on the high road to Letterken- 
ny. The poor man returned home that night to 
his family, who had given him over, weeks ago, 
as either murdered or gone to America. Yet how 
changed he stood before their eyes !—not as a grim 
an at the door, but as a well fed, fat, and happy 
oking man. 

Now, it may be asked, why all this mad pur- 
suit to catch a gauger, merely to fatten him and 
let him loose againt The capture was a matter 
of important conseq\.eace to the mountaineers. A 
lawless deed it sure': was, yet almost pardonable, 
seeing that the resu aight have produced serious 
consequences to the perpetrators in the district. 
To repress the system of illicit distillation in Ire- 
land, amongst other enactments, there was an act 
passed as contrary to the spirit of the British con- 
stitution as to the common principles of right and 
justice—a law punishing the innocent in substitu- 
tion for the guilty! This law made the townland 
in which the séz/l was found, or any part of the 

rocess of distillation detected, liable to pay a 

eavy fine, to be levied on all its landholders. 
The consequence of this act (now repealed) was, 
that the whole north of Ireland was involved in 
one common confiscation. It was the fiscal tri- 
umph of the gaugers and informers over landlords 
and proprietors. Acting on this anti-social and 
iniquitous system, the gauger of the district in 
question had informations to the amount of £7000 
against its several townlands. These informations 
were to be brought forward at the approaching 
assizes, and, if sustained, as no doubt they would, 
the result would be utter ruin to the people. 

With such a prospect before them, and in the 
circumstances mentioned, the plot was laid for the 
seizure and forcible abduction of the revenue offi- 
cer. It having been known that, some time pre- 
vous to the assizes, the gauger was to pass 
through the district on his way to the coast, and it 
being also known that he kept those informations 
about his person, the scheme was therefore to 
waylay him and keep him prisoner, in safe custo- 
dy, out of the way and out of sight, until the 
assizes were over. And well and effectually the 
plan succeeded! The crown officer not being 
forthcoming at the assizes, the prosecutions, as a 
matter of course, fell to the ground, and the —_ 
generally were saved from loss if not ruin. An rT) 
ended this curious case of revenue law—a law 
which, with other legislative abuses, helped to 
make Ireland very much what it is. 
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LA PLATA. 
(Mr. Walsh to the National Intelligencer.} 


Paris, January 30, 1846. 

Tue blockade (illegal) of ** the coasts and 
of the province of Buenos Ayres’’ has been official- 
ly announced in the Moniteur. Your statesmen 
will not fail to notice the official correspondence 
respecting the joint belligerent intervention in the 
La Plata, which Mr. Guizot submitted to the 
chambers, and the able debates on the subject in 
the chamber of peers on the 14th and 15th instant. 
There is a long despatch of the minister, dated 
2ist January, 1845, to the French ambassador at 
London. It narrates the interviews with the en- 
voy of Brazil, Viscount d’Abrantes, whose mission 
related to the affairs of La Plata. Mr. Guizot 
feigns much reluctance, on the score of the neu- 
trality required by the law of nations; but “ the 
French in that region would absolutely continue 
the war, taking different sides, and it was urgent 
for French interests that hostilities and blockades 
should cease.’’ Brazil proposed to interfere along 
with England, whose assent was obtained ; the 
British ambassador in Paris pressed the matter ; 
the intervention would be restricted to blockade 
and the occupation of rivers, but no operations on 
rear alte daca anc meee 
France accepted the invitation to act with England 
and Brazil ; the independence of Montevideo would 
be peremptorily secured ; no acquisition of territory 
nor separate advantage entered into the scheme ; 
only the allies might demand, as an accessory con- 
sequence of the intervention, the application of the 
principles established by the congress of Vienna 
for the free navigation of the rivers or streams 
flowing from the frontiers of Brazil and Paraguay. 
Those principles, you know, have been adduced 
by our diplomatists and writers in support of our 
dies to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence ; 
and Lord Aberdeen, only last June, declared in 
parliament that ‘* Buenos Ayres, by virtue of her 
sovereignty on both sides of the Plate, lawfully 
could prevent the access of any foreign power up 
that river, in the same manner in which Great 
Britain had the right of prohibiting the passage of 
any foreign power up the St. Lawrence.’”’ The 
London Morning Chronicle of December last, 
after narrating what passed in the house of peers, 
observed : * The riddle remains to be sulved how 
Lord Aberdeen could talk as he talked, and do as he 
has done.”’ Mr. Guizot is the sphinx, and we 
have the solution in his speech in the chamber of 
Peers on the 15th instant. The Brazilian mission 
to the courts of London and Paris determined the 
change. France could not allow an intervention to 
be undertaken without entering into it for the pro- 
tection of the extensive French interests involved. 
Brazil saw that Rosas was about to prevail; she 
conceived lively alarms at the consolidation of 
such a power on her borders; the contiguous 
provinces would be revolutionized—probably re- 
icanezed ; the imperial government might itself 
demolished. England and France must baffle 
Rosas and keep Montevideo in dependence, for the 
cause of monarchy in South America. It was the 
concern of all parties that no really independent 
wer should remain in the La Plata region. 
razil considered it as too dangerous for her to 
assail Rosas single-handed. One of the French 
peers, of distinguished intelligence, the Marquis 
of Gabriac, took and maintained a ground opposite 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


to that of the French opposition in general. He 

ed that peace and free trade might be sooner 
ealteved by siding with Rosas ; by et him 
to become anent master; the French legion 
at Montevideo was a band of sheer adventurers ; 
since the emancipation from Spain there had been 
thirty-nine revolutions on the shores of La Plata; 
all the military and political chiefs had died violent 
deaths ; Rosas had managed to preserve his sway 
for eighteen years; the people preferred his ad- 
ministration ; he was not the aggressor in any 
instance ; France excited and subsidized hostilities 
against him and his auxiliaries. 

I have heretofore mentioned to you a copious 
and authoritative exposition of the whole La 
Plata affair, given in La Revue Nouvelle, a conser- 
vative magazine, designed as a corrective of the 
liberalism and Thierism of La Revue des Deux 
Mondes. ‘The official correspondence and speech 
confirm its statements. Allow me to translate for 
you a passage of the Revue, which explains the 
mission of Abrantes, and the withdrawal of Brazil 
from the intervention. France, which, as Mr. 
Guizot related, was determined by the concert of 
Brazil and Great Britain, finally substituted her- 
self for Brazil. Here is an extract : 

** Viscount d’Abrantes, ostensibly charged with 
a commercial mission to the States of the Zoll- 
Verein, arrived in Europe towards the end of the 
last year. He stopped first in London; had im- 
mediately an interview with Lord Aberdeen, in 
which the affair of La Plata was discussed and the 
urgent desire of the Brazilian government ex- 
pressed that it should be terminated. He informed 
the English minister that the prolongation of a 
war between two republics so near the empire dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of the provinces; that all 
commercial transactions suffered ; that the closing 
of the numerous streams of the Plata by the fleet 
of Rosas placed in his power all the interior of the 
country, the republic of Paraguay particularly, 
which, since November, 1842, a period in which 
it had had two consuls, had manifested a wish to be 
on terms of good neighborhood with Brazil, and 
for trade with all nations ; finally, that the emper- 
or, his master, would find himself obliged perhaps 
to interfere in the quarrels of the two republics, 
though he was aware of all the inconveniences at- 
tending such interference. 

** When Viscount d’Abrantes arrived in Paris 
he made the same communication to our govern- 
ment. The affair of La Plata took quite another 
aspect, the gravity of which required the two cabi- 
nets to pursue a different course from that hereto- 
fore followed. They could not conceal from them- 
selves that if Oribe should enter Montevideo they 
would have a very difficult part to act, that of pro- 
tecting the independence of the Oriental republic ; 
but they did not wish to risk the chance that this 
state, accomplishing a revolution similar to that of 
1838, and giving the presidency to Orihe, as it had 
then offered it to Rivera, would resume of itself a 
regular position. Our neutrality would repair 
what our intervention had destroyed. Now the 
experiment had lasted too long ; it not only affect- 
ed our interests, but it was protracted at the ex- 
pense of a neighboring empire, considerable by its 
extent, and of that mysterious republic which is, 
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if one may so + oer the gate of an unknown 
America. A whole continent began to be agitated. 
The governments of France and England had done 
enough as respect for nationality; they might 
push their mediation to extremity, for the occasion 
was urgent. 

** Such is the new and latest aspect of the affair 
of La Plata. In the month of January, 1845, the 
two cabinets of London and Paris gave up the 
principle of an armed intervention; they, for a 
moment, thought of bringing the Brazilian govern- 
ment into it, but they reflected that this would embar- 
rass the relations of a state bordering on jealous re- 
publics, whose good will would always be necessary, 
and therefore Brazil was put out of the question. 
The object of the mediation is clear and precise ; 
the point in question is to deliver Montevideo, 
uselessly blockaded for two years, and to force 
the two republics to lay down their arms, and, if 
possible, to understand each other, and then adjust 
their differences in a pacific manner. Finally, it 
was required, (but this second point will not be 
pursued with the same vigor,) for the trade of all 
nations, that the rivers whose waters are brought 
from the heart of America by the vast mouth of 
La Plate should be opened, and that the principle 
of free navigation on those waters perpetuated—a 
very desirable result, which would call Paraguay 
and the centre of Southern America into a new 
existence. The undertaking is noble, and worthy 
the two governments which are engaged in it. 

‘It is with this view that the minister of 
foreign affairs has named M. le Baron Deffaudis 
extraordinary commissioner of the king of the 
French in La Plata. This title gives him prece- 
dence over our Chargé d’ Affaires at Buenos Ayres. 
M. Durand de Mareuil, and over Consul-General 
Pichon. By this prudent precaution the sad dis- 
sensions which have too often paralyzed the action 
of our diplomacy, between agents of the same 
policy, are avoided. M. Deffaudis embarked at 
the end of March on board the frigate Erigone, 
which took him to his place of destination. He 
found at Buenos Ayres Mr. Gore Ousley, nomi- 
nated minister from Great Britain in the place of 
Mr. Mandeville, to negotiate in concert with M. 
Deffaudis.”’ 





THE RAINY DAY. 


Tue day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
Long feilow. 
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[This little French story is credited to General Morris’ 
new weekly paper, The National Press.. We donot know 
from what work it was translated. } 


CHARLES AND SUSANNE. 
A REAL INCIDENT. 


Some months after the battle of Waterloo, Cap- 
tain Thiery, at eight o’clock in the evening, was 
standing in the court of the great post-house, one 
arm in a scarf, and the other loaded with a small 
trunk, which contained nearly all the fortune of 
the officer on half-pay ; (for such was the condition 
of the captain, who departed in *89 from Caudebec, 
with a few crowns in his pocket, to enrol himself 
at Paris,) returned to his country in 1815, no richer 
than he was twenty-six years before, but the bearer 
of most honorable badges of service, covered with 
glorious wounds, decorated with the cross of the 
legion of honor, and with the rank of captain. He 
was forty-five years old. The captain gave his 
little trunk to the post-boy, and awaited the mo- 
ment of departure. ‘The conductor gave the signal, 
placed everybody, then, opening the door of the 
interior— 

** Captain Thiery,”’ said he, ‘* Madame the Mar- 
quise of Belle-Chasse, and her waiting-maid.”’ 

The captain moved courteously, to let the ladies 
get in, and then took his seat. He braced himself 
in a corner; and, having placed his wounded arm 
in each a manner as to suffer as little as possible, 
he tried to sleep. The Marquise de Belle-Chasse 
was quite as silent on her part, and the timid voice 
of the maid was only heard from time to time, 
when she asked, ‘“‘ Is Madame Ja Marquise well? 
Is Madame la Marquise cold? Does she wish me 
to put a shawl round her feet? Does she wish 
her flask of ether?” 

** No, Lise,’’ replied the marquise ; ‘* I wish for 
nothing ; I am perfectly comfortable.” 

While trying to fall asleep, the captain actually 
did so; and for some hours he had forgotten the 
marquise and her maid, when the diligence sud- 
denly stopped, and he awoke. 

** Monsieur officer,”’ exclaimed the marquise, 
** save us!”’ ‘ 

** Very willingly, madame,” replied the captain, 
throwing off his cloak. ‘* What’s the matter?’’ 

** Robbers, monsieur!”’ said the marquise : ‘* rob- 
bers! They say we are in the Black Forest.” 

The captain put his head out of the door, and 
saw that the diligence Was surrounded by fifteen 
or twenty gallants, well mounted and well armed. 
The postilion was off his horse, the conductor had 
left his seat, and both were tied in such a manner 
that they could make no further resistance. Three 
or four of these audacious robbers were already in 
the imperial, and rifling every packet of its contents ; 
others had cut the horses’ traces and broken one of 
the wheels of the diligence, which, at any moment, 
might lose its equilibrium, and upset. 

‘* Madame,”’ said the captain, “ it is impossible 
for me to serve you; we are attacked in such a 
fashion that we must surrender without a blow, 
unless we die like heroes on the field of battle ; 
and I confess to you that it would be very painful 
to me, who all my life have fronted the fire of the 
enemy's soldiers, to perish on the highway, and 
that, too, by the hand of a robber. Besides, I am 
unarmed, and wounded in the right arm.” 

He was still speaking, when the chief of the troop 
opened the door and begged the captain and his 
companions to have the goodness to alight. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said the captain, placing himself 





CHARLES AND SUSANNE. 


before the marquise and her maid, “ there are two 
things which, living, I will never allow: one is, 
insult to ladies; the other, this cross of honor to 
be taken from my breast, which I have gained with 
the price of my blood.” 

‘* You may keep your cross, monsieur,”’ said 
one of the robbers, politely, ‘* but you will give us 
your watch.”’ 

** Certainly,” replied the captain, drawing from 
his fob a beautiful gold watch. 

**As for the ladies,’ continued the robber, 
“they have nothing to fear, if they are only rea- 
sonable; if they will give us their purses, their 
gold chains, and especially,”’ added the robber, 
approaching the marquise, ‘‘ if madame will con- 
fide to me that little jewel which ornaments her 
pretty hand.” 

It was a large diarnond, a solitaire, which glided 
from the marquise’s slender fingers into the cal- 
lous hand of the robber. All was done in an in- 
stant; the booty placed on their horses, which, 
—* by the bold horsemen, started off at a full 
gallop. 

It was nearly midnight. The travellers assem- 
bled on the highway ; they first untied the postil- 
ion and conductor, who were fastened back to 
back, and then consulted on the means of continu- 
ing their journey, or, at least, of finding a shelter 
for the night. Fortenately, they had not far to go 
to reach the town of Vernon ; the captain gave his 
arm to the marquise, and at the end of half an hour 
Madame de Belle-Chasse was seated by a good fire, 
opposite the captain, and both of them relished an 
excellent cup of tea, concealed by the maid from 
the investigation of the robbers. 

** Indeed ,’’ said Madame de Belle-Chasse, speak- 
ing to herself, ‘* it was only from the marquis.”’ 

** And I,”’ said the captain, in his turn, perfectly 
comprehending her, ‘1 only had it from the 
watch-maker, and it was not as good as he war- 
ranted it.” 

There was a moment's silence, and the captain, 
who had lost a little of his dislike for marquises, 
or perhaps the events of the night had made him 
forget his political prejudices, drew nearer to Ma- 
dame de Belle-Chasse, whose veil half hid her face, 
and said familiarly— 

‘* Parbleu! madame, this route is favorable—fa- 
tal, I mean, to me. It is not the first time that I 
have been stopped on it.” 

‘** Indeed, monsieur !”” 

‘© Yes, madame ; and I confess that souvenir is 
one of the sweetest of my life. Imagine that in 
’90—I was twenty then, and had left Caudebec to 
go to Paris, republican as all were then. Pardon, 
madame—”’ 

‘* Not at all, monsieur, not at all; opinions are 
free.”’ 

‘* This marquise is very liberal,’’ thought the 
captain. 

e wanted to see the face of the marquise, but 
a green veil nearly covered it ; yet from a smile on 
her lips, he ventured to proceed. 

‘*]T was then a republican,” said he, ‘‘ and I 
was going to Paris to demand arms and a passport 
to the frontier. At Rouen I took a bad carriage 
into which about fifteen passengers were stowed in 
the most uncomfortable manner, and which took 
two days to go thirty leagues. In those times there 
were robbers—”’ 

** As well as now, monsieur.’’ 

‘*Oh! madame, many more, and far more dan- 
gerous ; the chouans, forgers, and companies of 
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Jesuits, terrible frequenters of the highways, who, 
under political pretexts, infested the roads, and 
killed peasants even in their cottages. We were 
assailed, as we were to-night, by ferocious men, 
plunderers and assassins ; they were quite numer- 
ous, and, as at this time, all resistance was use- 
less. ‘They made us leave the carriage, forced us 
to sit down on the roadside, and brutally searched 
us. Whatshould wedo! Let ourselves be killed 
by the brigandst It would be to die a useless 
and almost shameful death. The two or three 
men who were with me in the carriage submit- 
ted; I did the same. I had a young citoyenne 
near me. Pardon, madame ; they were called citi- 
zens then.’’ 

** Proceed, monsiear,’’ said the marquise. 

‘* A young woman. Ah! madame, I have tra- 
velled over all Europe, Italy, Spain, Germany, Po- 
land, and never saw one so beautiful, so graceful, 
so perfect. ‘The poor child was from Rouen ; she 
was going to Paris to be married to a jockey, to 
whom she had been betrothed, and carried her 
dowrie in her bodice.”’ 

‘* In her bodice, monsieur *’’ exclaimed. the mar- 
quise. 

** Yes, madame,” replied the captain. ‘* Su- 
sanne, (that was her name,) needed no fortune ; had 
I been king, | would have shared my crown with 
her, only for her beautiful eyes; she had, never- 
theless, stitched sixty louis in her bodice, which 
she was carrying with her to her betrothed.”’ 

** Do you believe,” asked the marquise, ‘* that 
she loved the jockey ?”’ 

‘** He was from Rouen as well as she ; their pa- 
rents had arranged the marriage, and she asked 
nothing but tolovehim. But you are going to see. 
The chouans began with me ; I had no watch then, 
nor captain’s epaulettes ; but they robbed me of a 
few crowns in my little purse, then went to Su- 
sanne ; they searched her. One chouan, very skil- 
ful in his profession, discovered without difficulty 
the young girl's treasure; and in a wink the lace 
which confined her bodice was cut, and Susanne’s 
dower passed into the hands of those gentlemen. 
The young girl was near me, sitting close by the 
fence, weeping and half clad. I began by giving 
her an old cloak, which had not tempted the rob- 
bers’ cupidity. ‘Then, on seeing her so beautiful, 
I comprehended there was something left her more 
precious than her dower. I said to her, ‘ Citoyenne, 
we are in bad hands; trust me, and let us get 
away from this place.” She thought as I did, and 
decided to follow me. We crouched along the 
road in the dark, and when we thought we had got 
far enough, we arose, took each other’s hand, and 
ran without knowing where.’’ 

** At length daylight appeared. We were ina 
little village, whose name I have forgotten, but 
which was not far from the road to Paris, and both 
of us were without a sous ; she without a bodice, 
I without a cloak ; we took the road to the capital ; 
that unites a great deal, madame.” 

**T believe so,’’ said the marquise. 

‘** At Paris, the business was to find Susanne’s 
jockey. I might have injured her in seeking for 
him ; she undertook it all alone. I saw her depart 
with tears in her eyes.” 

‘* May heaven conduct you, citoyenne Susanne,” 
4 I, ‘‘ and make you as happy as you deserve 
to be.’’ 

** Had I made the campaign of Italy before that 
time, I should have found something else to have 
said to her. She appeared, on her part, sorry to 





leave me ; I was then a handsome youth, ruddy 
and well built, such as I still was five years ago in 
my regiment, where they called me the handsome 
captain. I gave her my address, told her to count 
on me, if she had need of assistance or protection, 
and at last we separated. ‘T'wo hours afterwards, 
she returned to me. Would you believe that her 
jockey did not want her? He was a coarse young 
man, avaricious, more tempted with the dower 
than the young girl; he would have refused Venus 
herself, if she had not sixty louis; he proved it, 
for Susanne was as beautiful as Venus. She was 
then with me, who loved her, and whom she loved ; 
refused by Jean Crochart, (that was the jockey’s 
name,) and not daring to return to her parents, 
because her fortune had been stolen from her. 
She had not a sous; I was a little richer than 
she, for I had found a relation who had lent me 
fifty crowns. I put my little fortune into her hands, 
and soon afterwards they called me into the army. 

©] left her, and with her I left my heart. For 
fifteen years 1 wrote from Italy, Egypt and Spain. 
It is now ten years since | have written to her, but 
I had always hoped. Since Waterloo, I have hoped 
no longer. The old soldier has lost all, his em- 
peror, rank in the world, his eagles, and her whom 
he loved. Pardon, madame! perhaps you do not 
understand such things.”’ 

‘** Charles! Charles! ’’ exclaimed the marquise, 
**do you not recognize me ¢”’ 

The captain sprang upon his chair: his move- 
ment was so violent that he upset his cup of tea. 
He lifted the green veil which covered the mar- 
quise’s face. 

“You, Susanne!” said he; ‘* you, Susanne! 
Madame la Marquise ! ”’ 

And he looked at the black eyes, still beautiful, 
although she was as much as forty-three ; the fore- 
head white, and the lips still rosy ; a tranquil life 
had prolonged her youth. 

‘* Yes, tis 1!” said the marquise ; *‘ and al- 
though I am a widow, I have been almost as faith- 
ful as you, for I have always loved you. If I did 
not answer your letters, it was because I only re- 
ceived the first ones, and not knowing at that time 
how to read or write, the idea of taking a third 
into our confidence was repugnant to me. You ad- 
vised me to return to Rouen—it was impracticable ; 
you do not know how sensible a Norman family are 
to the loss of sixty louis. They would not have 
received me at home; I remained in Paris: still I 
must live. A young marquis, who wished neither 
to serve the republic nor go to foreign countries, 
fell in love with me. I loved you; I had no diffi- 
culty in remaining wise. Then the Marquis of 
Belle-Chasse proposed to marry me at the altar of 
reason. I saw through his intentions, and I told 
him he would not lead me before the altar of rea- 
son, until we had been married by a priest. He 
consented. As I have already told you, | did not 
love him; and. I soon saw that he was a feeble 
being, whom it was necessary to govern, to avoid 
being unhappy with him—for there is nothing worse 
than being governed by weak people. I easily 
escaped this danger, and for twenty years he was 
my humble servitor. He knew nothing more than 
to regret his lost nobility, and died, very mal apro- 
pos, two or three years before the return of those 
whom he called masters, and his death has left me 
a rich dowager. I have, my good Charles, houses 
in Paris; I have claims on the estate ; I have, in 
fine, at two leagues from Rouen, the superb estate 
of Belle-Chasse.”’ 
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At this moment, which was about day-break, 
Lise entered the room where the marquise and the 
captain were sitting, to tell them that a diligence 
was going that very instant from Vernon, that 
it hel places to accommodate the marquise and the 
captain. 

** Captain,” said the marquise, ‘‘ it is impossible 
for you to go as far as Caudebec without suffering 
a great deal; you are wounded, and you have no 
orders for the hospital; you must go to Belle- 
Chasse.’’ 

This proposition was accepted, and the souvenirs 
of love were so sweet and powerful—the captain 
was still a handsome man—that M. Thiery left 
Belle-Chasse only to go and visit his old father, 
and get indispensable papers. He afterwards re- 
turned, and married the marquise. Thus the poor 
officer on half-pay became a rich proprietor. 

Some days after the wedding, a fat individual, 
in a blue jacket and cap d’ Astracan, presented him- 
self in the saloon, just after breakfast. 

** Pardon, excuse, monsieur and madame, said 
he, with a canting smile ; “* you do not recognize 
me ! ” 

** Ah!” said the marquise, ‘‘ you were conduc- 
tor when we were stopped on the highway! Very 
well, there was no harm in it.’’ 

** Indeed, madame! There’s a reasonable per- 
son! They do not at all resemble you in the post 
house. ‘They want even to make me pay for the 
wheel which the robbers broke, and I come to ask 
for a certificate—”’ 

** Very willingly, my friend,” said the captain, 
without giving him time to finish his sentence. 
“ What is your name ?”’ 

** Jean Crochart.”’ 

** Jean Crochart ! ’’ said the captain. 

** Jean Crochart!’’ repeated Madame Thiery, 
with that disdainful air which women always have 
towards men who have proved themselves unwor- 
thy. ‘‘ Jean Crochart, formerly a jockey ?”’ 

‘** Yes, madame, at your service.’’ 

** Very well, sirrah ! Go down to the office; my 
husband will send you the certificate you want ; 
and if the administration of the post ade you pay 
for the broken wheel, write to me, and I will re- 
imburse you.” 

Jean Crochart obeyed, and left the chateau de 
Belle-Chasse without ever suspecting that he had 
refused the hand of Madame Thiery, or by what 
strange chance Susanne and Charles had been re- 
united, after one had acquired glory, and the other 
fortune. 





Hasirs or tue Puma.—The puma, or South 
American lion, has a wide geographical range in 
that continent, being found from the equatorial for- 
ests, throughout the deserts of Patagonia, as far 
south as the damp and cold latitudes of Terra del 
Fuego. I have seen its footsteps in the Cordillera 
of Central Chili, at an elevation at least of 10,000 
feet. In La Plata, the puma preys chiefly on deer, 
ostriches, bizeacha, and other small quadrupeds ; 
it there seldom attacks cattle or horses, and most 
rarely man. In Chili, however, it destroys many 
young horses and eattle, owing probably to the 
searcity of other quadrupeds. | have heard like- 
wise of two men and a woman who had been thus 
killed. It is asserted that the puma always kills 
its prey by springing on the shoulders, and then 
drawing back the head with one of its paws, until 
the vertebrae breaks. I have seen in Patagonia the 
skeletons of guanacos with their necks thus dislo- 





cated. The puma, after eating its fill, covers the 
carease with many large bushes, and lies down to 
watch it. This habit is often the cause of its being 
discovered ; for the condors wheeling in the air, 
every now and then descend to partake of the feast, 
and, being angrily driven away, rise all together 
on the wing. The Chilian then knows there is a 
puma watching his prey ; the word is given, and 
men and dogs hurry to the chase. It is asserted 
that if a puma has once been betrayed by thus 
watching the carcase, and has then been hunted, 
it never resumes this habit, but that, having gorged 
itself, it wanders away. Unlike many of the feline 
family, it is easily killed. In an open country, it 
is first entangled with the bolas, then lassoed, and 
dragged along the ground till rendered insensible. 
At Tandeel, south of the La Plata, I was told that 
within three months one hundred were thus de# 
stroyed. In Chili, they are generally driven up 
bushes or trees, and are then either shot or baited 
to death by the dogs. The dogs employed in this 
chase belong to a peculiar breed called Leoneros : 
they are weak, slight animals, like long-legged 
terriers, but are born with a peculiar instinct for 
this sport. The puma is described as being very 
erafty :. when pursued, it often returns on its for- 
mer track, and then suddenly making a spring on 
one side, waits there till the dogs have passed by. 
It is a very silent animal, uttering no cry even when 
wounded, and only rarely during the breeding sea- 
son.—Darwin’s Journal. 


Inrivence or Veceraste Diet on Loncevirty. 
—lIt is said that in no other part of the world (in 
proportion to the eletaat are there more in- 
stances of extreme longevity than among the Nor- 
wegian peasantry, who scarcely ever taste animal 
food. Inthe severe climate of Russia also, where 
the inhabitants live on a coarse vegetable diet, there 
are a great many instances of advanced age. The 
late returns of the Greek church population of the 
Russian empire, give (in the table of the deaths of 
the male sex) more than one thousand above a hun- 
dred years of age ; many between one hundred and 
a hundred and forty ; and four between one hun- 
dred and forty and one hundred and fifty. It is 
stated that, to whatever age the Mexican Indians 
live, they never become gray-haired. They are 
represented as peaceable cultivators of the soil ; 
subsisting constantly on vegetable food ; often at- 
taining a hundred years of age, yet still green and 
vigorous. Of the South American Indians Ulloa 
says—‘‘ I myself have known several who, at the 
age of a hundred, were still very robust and active, 
which unquestionably must in some measure be at- 
tributed to the perfect sameness and simplicity of 
their food.’’ Both the Peruvian Indians and the 
Creoles are remarkably long lived, and retain their 
faculties to a very advanced age. Slaves in the 
West Indies are recorded from a hundred and thirty 
toa hundred and fifty years of age.—Smith’s Fruits 
and Farinacea, 


Vestices or THE Naturat History or Prorec- 
TIon.—There is no doubt that protection originated 
in a mist, which, however, was not a fine mist, but 
an intellectual fog of singular density. Its vestiges 
are apparent in the imperfect state of agriculture, 
which no doubt would have been improved by com. 
petition ; also in a crippled and shackled condition 
of commerce. Pauperism and the union workhouse 
are vestiges of protection, which are also observable 
in the ducal skull ; with whose thickness it has an 
evident connection.— Punch. 





















LATENT ELEMENTS OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


From the N. Y. True Sun of 14 March. 
LATENT ELEMENTS OF WAR IN EUROPE. 


Tue conjectural explanations which have been 
offered, by our public writers and speakers, of the 
belligerent preparations of England, fall very short, 
we think, of an adequate solution of that imposing 
mystery, and are far from penetrating the more 
sete and imminent objects which it envelopes. 


pon so magnificent a scale are those preparations 


conducted, that the government has expended, 
during the last year, upon its naval armament 
alone, a larger amount than has been required, or 
rather appropriated, for every branch of our pub- 
lic service ; and nearly equal tothe whole revenue 
of our national treasury. It now appears, more- 
over, upon the best authority, that they have been 
continued, with steady provision and purpose, for 
the last five years, when not a speck of provident 
warning arose, within the scope of ordinary politi- 
eal vision, upon the cloudless horizon; and even 
whilst a great number of the ships of the already 
vast navy of that kingdom, were successively ta- 
ken out of commission, as unnecessary to any pro- 
bable contingency. There is evidence that more 
ships were built during those few years than 
through the whole period that had intervened since 
the close of the last European war, notwithstand- 
ing that a less number were kept in actual service. 

Neither the Oregon question, nor the new and 
eg hypothesis of a Spanish monarchy in 

exico, under the protection of England and 
France ;_ nor even the confidently anticipated rup- 
ture of the recent extraordinary alliance between 
the present governments of these hereditarily ad- 
verse nations, contingent upon the death of Louis 
Philippe; nor all of these causes combined, are 
sufficient, in our opinion, to account for prepara- 
tions of such formidable magnitude, commenced so 
prospectively, and continued with so determined an 
energy. Not even a revolution in France, conse- 
quent upon the death of Louis Philippe, sweeping 
aside his whole dynasty, and restoring a Bourbon, 
or redrganizing a Republic, would necessarily in- 
volve a war between that nation and England ; for 
England would be as little likely to interfere 
with this revolution as with the last—with one 
which should pull down as with the one which set 
up; and without the incentive of such an interfer- 
ence, the French people would be too intently ab- 
sorbed in their internal affairs to rush into war of 
fruitless aggression, against a power so prepared 
to repel. 

But there is another monarch in Europe, or 
rather upon its immediate borders, whose death— 
in the course of nature and disease, not remote— 
would arouse a fiercer spirit of contention and cu- 
pidity among surrounding nations, than could pos- 
sibly be awakened by the demise of the King of 
the French, or by any other event within the sco 
of tangible speculation. The death of Mehemet 
Ali has been regarded, for years, by the best poli- 
tical writers of Europe, and evidently by the states- 
men also of England, France and Russia, as a 
fairly cognizable signal for the prostration and 
dismemberment of the whole Ottoman Empire ; 
and each of these nations is couchant to seize the 
lion’s share. England, rendered by obvious ex- 
igencies and interests the most voracious of the 
three, is also the most audacious in disclosing her 
attitude and designs. Indeed, France, thus far, 
has seemed content to become the jackal of the 
feast, rather than play the part of the lordlier beast 
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of prey: for she permitted England to stalk forth 


alone in her late significant demonstration upon the 
shores and fortresses of Syria, and thus to found a 
claim, upon the plea of prior intervention, for as- 
suming the lead in the next and more important 
arbitrament of the case. There is, however, un- 
questionably, the most consummate understanding 
between the cabinets of France and England upon 
this pregnant question, as upon all others, else- 
where pending, of subsidiary moment. Bound to- 
gether, by mutual, if not equal interests, to resist 
the strides of the northern bear, now in the neigh- 
boring lair of the Caucasus, towards Constantino- 
ple, these governments will maintain their present 
cordial alliance, until the approaching crisis of the 
Ottoman Empire, precipitated at any moment by 
the death either of Mehemet Ali or the Sultan, 
shall have resulted in such a partition of its soil, 
and seats of power, as shall effectually exclude the 
Autocrat of Russia from realizing that first and 
most portentous object of his policy, a maritime 
position in the Mediterranean. In view of this 
consideration, Thiers and Berryer, not less than 
Guizot himself, would feel the necessity of pre- 
serving this alliance, until the impending crisis be 
past; and Guizot, meanwhile, is perhaps laboring 
to reconcile the French people to a fraternization 
and comradeship with the English, in a trivial ex- 
pedition, preparatorily to their taking the field 
together, in the grander enterprise. 

By the writers to whom we have alluded, the 
existence of the Turkish Empire beyond the lives 
of its present rulers, is regarded as a political im- 
possibility. The wish is, perhaps, the parent of 
the opinion ; but certain it is, and admitted by all, 
that so great is the decrepitude of that dwindling 
despotism, and so utter the disorganization which 
pervades it, that its early dissolution can only be 
prevented by causes nowhere apparent or conceiv- 
able, and which must arise, if at all, in the midst 
of hostile influences environing it on every side, 
like vultures impatient for their prey. Russia, 
with an immense army hovering nigh, under the 
pretext of quelling the mountain hordes of Circas- 
sia, and with a large fleet in the Black Sea, ready 
to bombard the walls of the seraglio: England ea- 
ger for Egypt, as the highway to her Eastern 
possessions, indispensable, perhaps, to the event- 
ual maintenance of her authority in India and China, 
and inestimable as a portcullis against Russia; 
France, jealous of the encroachments of both these 
powers, yet compelled to ally with her geographi- 
eal neighbor, in order to preserve the independence 
of Western Europe,—are each and all alert in 
diplomacy and in arms, to arbitrate the apportion- 
ment of a dominion over which neither would al- 
low another to acquire an exclusive sway. How 
this division of a fallen empire may be adjusted, 
and whether in peace or in war, time alone can 


pe| make known; but England, who has already her 


guns to bear upon the question, by way, we pre- 
sume, of indicating her intended course of argu- 
ment, would undoubtedly make a sine gua non of 
Egypt, as the gate of India; while France, in the 
possession of Palestine and Syria, and of the 
islands of Candia and Cypress, might agree with 
the former power, in awarding Constantinople and 
European Tarkey, from the Danube to the Darda- 
nelles, to Austria, as a breast-work against Russia. 
Then, by erecting Asiatic Turkey, from Syria to 
Georgia, into an independent principality, and by 
recognizing, also, the asserted independence of Cir- 
cassia, Western Europe might bid defiance to 
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Russia, now its gigantic terror, and the spectre of 
its foreboding dreams. 

Such, at least, are the speculations of some of 
the coolest and strongest minds of the present age, 
upon this interesting subject; and however vision- 
ary they may appear, they have for their substra- 
tum the palpable fact, that ao imminent source of 
discord exists in Europe, demanding every prepa- 
ration for war that England, and we might add 
France, has been making for the last five years ; 
and fully explaining the new harmony and concert 
of action that has been effected between these rival 
powers, without reference to the difficulties con- 
cerning Oregon and Mexico, that have since inci- 
dentally occurred. England has stronger reasons 
for avoiding a war with the United States, than) 
ean be found either in her justice or her modera- 
tion. 





TO A FAITHLESS MARY. 


[The lines below were written by a young nave of 


Massachusetts, who was jilted.. The wit will be fully 
appreciated by the profession. It is a curious fact, that 
he subsequently died of a broken heart, notwithstanding 
the brave show of levity in this address to his faithless 
mistress. 


Say, Mary, canst thou sympathize, 
With one whose heart is bleeding, 
Compelled to wake from love’s young dream, 
And take to special pleading? 


For since I lost my suit to you, 
I eare not now a fraction 

About these tiresome suits at law— 
These senseless forms of action. 


But in my lonely chamber oft, 
When clients leave me leisure, 
In musing o’er departed joys 
I find a mournful pleasure. 


How well I know that spot where first 
T saw that form etherial— 

But, ah! ‘n transitory things 
The venue ’s not material. 


And reading Archbold’s practice now, 
I scarce believe ’tis true, 

That I could set my heart upon 
An arch-bold girl like you. 


But then, that bright blue eye sent forth 
A most unerring dart, 

Which, like a special capias, made 
A prisoner of my heart. 


And in the weakness of my heart, 
One fatal, long vacation— 

I gave a pledge to prosecute, 
And filed my declaration. 


At first, your taking time to plead, 
Gave hope for my felicity— 

The doubtful negative you spoke, 
Seemed bad for its duplicity. 


And then, your blush so clearly seemed 
To pardon my transgression, 

I thought I was about to snap 
A judgment by confession. 


But soon I learned, (most fatal truth,) 
How rashly I had counted— 

For non assumpsit was the plea 
To which it all amounted, 
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Deceitful maid, another swain 
Was then beloved by thee— 

The preference you gave to him 
Was fraudulent to me. 


Ah! when we love, (so Shakspeare says,) 
Bad luck is sure to have us— 

The course of true love never ran 
Without some special traverse. 


_ Say, what inducement could you have, 
To act so base a part? 
Without this—that you smiled on me— 
I ne’er had lost my heart. ’ 


My rival, I was doomed to view 
A husband’s rights assert— 

And now ’tis wrong to think of you, 
For you ’re a femme covert. 


When late I saw your son and heir, 
*T was wormwood for a lover— 
For then, the plea of infancy 
My heart could not get over. 


I kissed the little brat, and said, 
Much happiness I wish you— 

But, oh, I felt he was to me 
An immaterial issue. 


Ma 


, adieu !—I *!] mourn no more, 
or pen pathetic ditties— 
My pleading was of no avail, 
And soI’ll stick to Chitty’s. 
Trenton Daily News. 





Seconp Marriaces in Iretanp.—The Irish do 
not hold it strictly right for either man or woman 
to marry again ; and if a woman does so, she pre- 
faces it with an apology :—*‘ It's a father I was 
forced to put over his children, because I had no 
way for them, God help them; and this man, ye 
see, says, ‘ Mary,’ he says, ‘ I have full and plenty 
for them, and the Lord above he knows it ’s justice 
I'll do them, and never hinder your prayers for the 
man ye lost, or anything in rason, or out of rason 
either ;’ and troth he kept his word wonderful.” 
And the neighbors of the married widower apolo- 
gize for him after this fashion ; ‘* Well, to be sure! 
we must consider he had a whole handful of soft 
children, and no one to turn round on the flure, or 
do a hand’s turn for him; so its small blame to 
him, after all."’ Or they condemn—*‘ Yarra hu- 
ish! to see an old struckown like that set himself 
up with a young wife, and grown-up daughters in 
his house! To think of the hardness of him—pass- 
ing the churchyard, where the poor heart that 
loved him and his children is powdering into dust 
—passing the grave where the grass is n't yet long, 
with the slip of a girleen in the place of her with 
the thoughtful head and the heavy hand. Oh, be 
dad! she ‘ll punish him, I "ll engage, and I'll be 
glad of it.” They are more angry with a woman 
for a second marriage than with a man, and cer- 
tainly never consider a second union as holy as 
the first.—Evening Mirror. 


Maxy of the finest collections of unpublished 
church musie have long existed in the Pontifical 
States, and especially in Rome, some of which are 
from the most distinguished composers. The pope 
has now appointed a commission to examine these 
valuable stores and to publish the best of them 
The commission having made the examination, 
have announced the early publication of some of 
the music 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
“ PHE CITY.” 


Tr is a well-known part of the egotism of Lon- 
doners to speak of “‘ the city,’’ as if it were par 
excellence the only city in the world, and with the 
conviction that the locality indicated by the term 
will be known and recognized in the most romote 
regions of civilization. This egotistic designation 
of an infinitesimal spot on the globe, (and in- 
deed of a small portion of the metropolis itself,) 
is not altogether inexcusable ; for although we 
question whether a merchant of the bazaar at 
Constantinople, or a trader in the Gostoni Dover 
of Moscow, would fully understand that ‘“‘ the 
city’? meant our city and not his, yet few foreign- 
ers connected with commerce would feel more 
than a moment’s hesitation in fixing the mean- 
ing attached by Londoners to the expression. 
The space between the far-famed Temple Bar and 
the equally celebrated Aldgate Pump one way, and 
the river Thantes and the ‘‘ bars” of Smithfield 
and Holborn the other, presents a scene of busy, 
ceaseless commerce—a sea of traffic, the waves of 
which reach to the most distant shores. 

In the dark alleys and dingy chamber which 
surround the Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange, transactions are daily completed, the 
enormous value and amount of which it would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to compute. But the 
exterior aspect of ** the city’’—the peculiarities of 
its merchants, with the more observable and im- 
portant of their bewildering operations—are not so 
difficult to note ; and an attempt has been recently 
made to detail them in a little work entitled ‘‘The 
City, or the Physiology of London Business, 
with Sketches on "Change and at the Coffee- 
houses.’’* 

Of all the complicated ramifications and motions 
of commerce, banking must be considered the 
mainspring; hence the author has judiciously 
commenced his book by some insight into the in- 
terior of the Bank of England. ‘* This bank is 
governed by a court of twenty-four directors, eight 
‘of whom go out of office every year, when eight 
others are elected. Half-yearly dividends are de- 
clared, and the proprietors now receive 7 per cent. 
per annum on the stock. It is the most absolute 
corporation in the country ; for although the pro- 
prietors meet twice a-year to be informed of the 
state of their affairs, little or no information is 
gained beyond the amount of the rest.’? This 
** rest,’” which we so often find mentioned in the 
newspapers, consists of what remains after the 
dividends are satisfied, and forms a fund for any 
unforeseen contingency which may arise during the 
coming half year. Upon this residuum the direc- 
tors can *f come and go :’’ it consequently imparts 
freedom and elasticity to their operations. As 
they are by no means communicative as to their 
transactions, the increase or decrease of this res- 
ervation is almost the only clue the public have 
to the state of their affairs ; hence the declaration 
of its amount is eagerly looked to by all persons 
largely interested in the money market. 

A vast proportion of the money affairs of this 
empire are transacted in a modest room of the 
‘* great house in Bartholomew lane,”’ (to borrow a 
favorite expression from a famous auctioneer,) 
called the “bank parlor.” This mysterious 
apartment is looked upon with a sort of awe, and 


* Baily Brothers: London, 1845. 
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no banker’s clerk presumes to mention it but ir 
terms of respect and veneration. ‘‘ It is rather 
meanly furnished with lengthy mahogany settles, 
covered with faded crimson merino; the walls are 
without the least decoration; and a bridge of 
tables, the deformities of which are hidden by 
green baize, alone separates the directors from the 
proprietors. A few scattered chairs is all the ac- 
commodation offered to the directors while the 
meetings are in progress; but these are seldom or 
never filled, as they generally stand out the quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes the proceeding lasts. 
The attendance of the directors under such cir- 
cumstances would, without question, be considered 
a fatiguing process, did not the ear suddenly en- 
counter the rattle of cups and saucers, and the eye 
discover a very spruce messenger, with white 
cravat and light pumps, gliding stealthily behind 
the screen from and to the room where the re- 
freshment is served. The lobby to the bank par- 
lor is the only place in the establishment which is 
at all indebted to art for attraction. Here we have 
a few of the old cashiers of the bank, painted 
with remarkably gray wigs, lay down collars, and 
stiff lace ruffles, including that singular character 
Mr. Abraham Newland, who rose from a baker’s 
counter to be chief clerk of the Bank of England 
We suppose the directors have discontinued the 
plan of panelling the memory of departed officers, 
for we see none of those to whom common report 
assigns part of the management of later years.”’ 
Perhaps that part of the building which is of the 
most intrinsic importance, is on the basement, in 
which the cellars are for the storing of bullion, Of 
this they contained in October, 1845, the value of 
£14,865,000. Above ground the various offices 
afford accommodation for about 800 clerks, whose 
salaries range from £50 to £2000 per annum. 
The less important banking transactions of ‘‘the 
city’? are carried on by private and joint-stock 
banks. The first are no more than firms of two 
or three individuals who trade in money, as other 
co-partneries deal in less current merchandise, on 
their own account and responsibility ; whilst the 
latter are conducted on principles first and success- 
fully practised in Scotland, but which were not in- 
creda’ into England till withir the last fifteen or 
twenty years. They have a large staff of officers 
in the character of managers, sub-managers, and 
secretaries, beside their cashiers and clerks, as in 
ordinary banking-houses. Being modern estab- 
lishments, their officers present widely opposite 
characteristics to those of the older private firms. 
Instead of being attended to in the latter by ‘* eash- 
iers and clerks peering through spectacles with a 
steady and staid appearance, whose only inquiries 
are respecting the weather and the prospects of 
business, you find yourself, on entering a joint- 
stock bank, in the company of sprightly young 
gentlemen, who talk about new operas and the 
other amusements of the town with all the ease of 
connoisseurs in high life, and whose chief study is 
to give effect to chequered neckerchiefs, showy 
chains, and mogul pins. This, no doubt, is the march 
of improvement, but to the quiet man of business, 
the times in this respect are scarcely so acceptable 
as the old days of white ties, venerable faces, and 
tranquil attention to the wants of customers. The 
modern improvements do not facilitate the counting 
or weighing of sovereigns, crossing cheques, or 
balancing ledgers.” Our physiologist should, 
however, have added that, as a set off to the 


| dilettante peculiarities of the new school, they are 
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more quick and ready in their motions, and do not 
keep one so long waiting one’s ‘‘ turn” at their 
counters as the spectacled gentlemen of the old 
school. 

Although to discount bills of exchange is usu- 
ally recognized as only part of a banker’s business, 
there are several firms who make that their sole 
business, and are known as “ discount houses.”’ 
‘** The bills these houses as 0 discount are 
those of merchants and country bankers ; and the 
rates paid vary according to the general supply of 
money, and the terms upon which the Bank of 
England is disposed to make advances. Twoand 
@ quarter and two and three quarters per cent. is 
about the current quotation for unquestionable 
paper, and at these prices a great deal of business 
has been done in the plethoric state of capital 
during the last two or three years ; but as much as 
five and six per cent., even on first-rate bills, has 
been paid when a scarcity has existed, and when 
the bank has continuously advanced in rates of ac- 
commodation. Bi!l-brokers advance money on all 
descriptions of securities, such as exchequer bills, 
consols, wine, sugar, or other produce warrants ; 
but they usually take care to stand in a good posi- 
tion ; that is to say, on the right side of the value 
of the security they hold.’ To show the enor- 
mous sums advanced in this way, we are told that 
three of the most eminent concerns have each not 
less than five millions of money under discount in 
the course of the year. 

The mysteries of the Stock Exchange are A og 
tially unravelled in the work before us. This 
building—in which fortunes are daily, hourly being 
won and lost—is hidden by the houses which 
form the east side of Bartholomew-lane and the 
northern bend of Throgmorton street. It is en- 
tered by Capel Court, nearly opposite to the ro- 
tunda of the Bank of England ; but entrance is 
rigidly denied to all save stock-brokers. Any 
banker, merchant, capitalist, trustee, or private in- 
dividual, therefore, who may wish to buy or sell 
stock, must employ a member of the Stock Ex- 
change (of whom there are about 800) to effect 
the transaction. The process is this :—The prin- 
cipal having given his orders to the broker, that 
individual wends his way to the Exchange, inside 
of which another class of men are always to be 
found ready and eager to do business, who are 
called ** jobbers.’? ** When a broker comes in as 
a buyer or seller, he is instantly surrounded by a 
number of jobbers, who announce their readiness 
to take or supply whatever amount of stock he has 
orders to deal in at a price varying the 1-8th (2s. 
Gd.) per cent. To explain: if a certain broker 
has business to transact in £5000 consols, the 
jobber will offer to buy his £5000 at the market 
price, say at 97, or to sell him the same amount 
at 97 1-8th, without being in the slightest degree 
aware whether the broker has orders to buy or 
sell; thus taking on himself the risk of selling 
that which he does not possess, or buying what 
he has no intention to keep, his only object being 
to undo his bargain at a difference of 1-8th per 
cent., and sometimes at only 1-16th, with another 
broker, who may have to effect an operation pre- 
cisely the reverse of the other; which 1-8th or 
1-16th per cent. constitutes the profit of the job- 
ber.’’ By the agency, therefore, of the jobbers, 
a market 1s always maintained, for they are ever 
ready to buy or sell. Most of them confine their 
transactions to one particular stock, though some 
deal in every sort of public security. Their profit 
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is derived from the turn of the market, which is 
always in their favor. Thus, when stock is 
quoted in the newspapers at“ 35 to 1-8th,’’ it 
means, the public is given to understand, that if 
they wish to sell, only 35 per cent. will be ob- 
tained for their stock ; but if they want to buy, 35 
and 1-8th per cent. must be given. The lower 
price quoted is the selling, and the higher the 
buying price; the 1-8th being the jobbers’ profit. 
The jobbers are,-in reality, the “‘ middle men,” 
who stand in the house in the character of dealers, 
always, or almost always, ready to buy or sell, 
thus obviating the necessity of any broker seeking 
a second broker with whom to transact his partic- 
ular business: or, in other words, whom it might 
suit to buy the stock which the first broker had to 
sell, or vice versa. Now, in this case, even if a 
second broker could be found, he might not be 
able to concur in the precise amount of stock in 
which the other had to operate ; whereas the job- 
ber is ready to do business to any amount, even to 
the smallest fraction, and hence prevents much 
time and labor from being fruitlessly consumed. 

It is curious to reflect how the instinet of a 
humble, and per excellence, innocent animal, has 
been brought to bear upon such a business as that 
of the Stock Exchange. According to our author, 
‘* Till within the last seven or eight years, the or- 
dinary courier brought the news from the conti- 
nent ; and it was only the Rothschilds, and one or 
two other important firms, that ‘ran’ intelligence in 
anticipation of the regular French mail. However, 
about ten years ago, the project was conceived of 
establishing a communication between Paris and 
London by means of pigeons, and in the course of 
two years it was in complete operation. The 
training of the birds took considerable time before 
they could be relied on; and the relays and organ- 
ization required to perfect the scheme not only in- 
volved a vast expenditure of time, but also of 
money. In the first place, to make the communi- 
cation of use on both sides of the channel, it was 
necessary to get two distinct establishments for the 
flight of the pigeons—one in England and another in 
France. It was then necessary that persons, on 
whom reliance could be placed, should be stationed 
in the two capitals, to be in readiness to receive or 
despatch the birds that might bring cr carry the 
intelligence, and make it available for the parties 
interested. Hence it became almost evident that 
one speculator, unless he was a very wealthy 
man, could not hope to support a ‘pigeon’ express. 
The consequence was, that the project being 
mooted, two or three of the speculators, including 
brokers of the house, themselves joined and 
worked it for their own benefit. Through this 
medium several of the dealers have made large 
sums of money ; but the trade is scarcely so profit- 
ably as it was, because the success of the first 
operators has induced others to follow the example 
of establishing this species of communication. 
The cost of keeping a ‘ pigeon’ express has been 
estimated at £600 or £700 a year; but whether 
this amount is magnified with a view of deterring 
others from venturing into the speculation, is a 
question which never seems to have been properly 
explained. It is stated that the daily papers avail 
themselves of the news brought by these ‘ ex- 
presses ;’ but, in consideration of allowing the 
speculators to read the despatches first, the pro- 
prietors, it is understood, bear but a minzmum pro- 
portion of the expense. The birds generally used 
are of the Antwerp breed, strong in the wing and 
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fully feathered. The months in which they are 
chiefly worked are the latter end of May, June, 
July, August, and the beginning of September ; 
and though the news may not be always of im- 
portance, a communication is generally kept up 
daily between London and Paris in this manner. 
In 1837-38-39, and 1840, a great deal of money 
was made by the ‘ pigeon-men,’ as the speculators 
supposed to have possession of such intelligence 
are familiarly termed ; and their appearance in the 
market is deen indicative of a rise or fall, ac- 
cording to the tendency of their operations. Hav- 
ing the first chance of buying or selling, they of 
course had the market for a while in their own 
hands; but as time progressed, and it was found 
that the papers by their ‘second editions’ would 
communicate the news, the general brokers re- 
fused to do business till the papers reached the 
city. Pigeons bringing the news occasionally get 
shot on their passage ; but as a flock of some eight 
or a dozen are started at a time, miscarriage is not 
a frequent occurrence. At the time of the death 
of Mr. Rothschild, one was caught at Brighton, 
having been disabled by a gun-shot wound, and 
beneath the shoulder feathers of the left wing was 
discovered a small note with the words ‘Il est 
mort,’ followed by a number of hieroglyphics. 
Each pigeon establishment has a method of com- 
munication entirely its own; and the conductors, 
if they fancy the key to it is in another person’s 
power, immediately vary it. A case of this de- 
scription occurred not long ago. The parties in- 
terested in the scheme fancied that, however soon 
they received intelligence, there were others in 
the market who were quite equal with them. In 
order to arrive at the real position of affairs, the 
chief ——— consented, at the advice of a friend, 
to pay £10 for the early perusal of a supposed 
rival’s ‘ pigeon express.’ The ‘express’ came to 
hand, he read it, and was not a little surprised to 
find that he was in reality paying for the perusal 
of his own news! The truth soon came out— 
somebody had bribed the keeper of his pigeons, 
and were not only making a profit by the sale of 
his intelligence, but also on the speculations they 
in consequence conducted. The defect was soon 
remedied by changing the style of characters em- 
ployed, and all went right as before.”’ 

Quitting the Stock Exchange, we cross the end 
of what was once *“‘ Bank Buildings,” and enter 
the place where merchants most do congregate— 
the Royal Exchange. The “ old massive building, 
with its firm oakeu benches for the accommodation 
of those who were tired of pacing the ambulatories 
and its walls extensively illustrated with placards 
of ships about to sail, of goods to be sold, and lists 
of the sworn brokers of London, we have now a 
large and sightly building, with walls flaring with 
colors, exhibiting in the encaustic process vases 
filled with fruits and flowers, gay, indeed, but not 
universally admired by men of business, or con- 
noisseurs in architecture. The hours of ‘Change 
—as regulations lately instituted enforce—are 
from half-past three to half-past four, p. mM., a 
period when the merchants and others connected 
with mercantile affairs meet together before the 
close of the business of the day. The different 
interests are severally divided, and hold, almost by 
prescriptive right, a particular spot where their 
members meet, and these are called the ‘ walks ;’ 
such as, the ‘ Mediterranean,’ the ‘German,’ the 
‘ Spanish,’ or ‘ Portuguese’ walks. Here parties 
discourse of the latest events; failures, if there 
be any; recent contracts for goods; last-quoted 
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prices; and general business. The two great 
days on ’Change are Tuesday and Friday, and 
then the full force of the mercantile interest is in 
attendance, as the operations which regulate the 
foreign exchanges are on these occasious con- 
cluded.” 

Although individuals may pass their days in the 
different public offices and places of resort, yet 
their object is the same—commerce. ‘‘ The bustle 
and activity of city life,”” says our author, ‘‘ begins 
at nine and ten o’clock in the morning, and con- 
cludes between six and seven o’clock in the even- 
ing. Between the former hours the suburbs and 
the west have poured in their thousands of human 
beings, who are engaged in business from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, in one continued 
round, and who, in the latter hours, return to 
their homes to prepare for the morrow’s occupa- 
tion. Before and after those hours you see or 
hear scarcely anything in the shape of business. 
In the intermediate period the whole place is alive 
with the multitude engaged in the operations of 
the day, and the comers and the goers seem never 
likely to expend their force, and one would im- 
agine that the great concourse could never dis- 
perse. Visit the city at twelve o’clock mid-day, 
and again at seven in the evening, you would 
wonder where the people had all gone to. Round 
*Change you vaull not find a soul; in Bartholo- 
mew-lane, the only cry heard would be that of the 
*bus-conductor for Paddington and Holloway ; and 
in Lombard street the police would watch as 
though you contemplated a burglary at Glyn’s or 
Barclay’s, and perhaps inquire the cause of your 
loitering in the neighborhood. At eight o’clock 
at night the ‘stillness of death’ reigns over the 
city, and not till morning, between that hour and 
nine, is there anything like the note of preparation 
sounded for business. The city is not now much 
chosen for a residence. The old houses in the 
best thoroughfares are either Jet as offices, or 
given up to the occupation of housekeepers who 
have the charge of the premises. At the banks, 
the rule is for the junior partner to reside on the 
premises ; and a certain number of clerks also live 
in the house. Merchants and others, who formerly 
located in the suburbs, have in a great number 
of cases chosen west end domiciles. Regent’s 
Park, and the rows of villas that stud the neigh- 
borhood of Kensington, Brompton, Hammersmith, 
and other places tending to those points, are 
thickly inhabited by city men. Clapton, Hackney, 
Islington, Peckham, and Clapham, which at one 
time were considered very convenient distances by 
these people, have been denuded of a number of 
their former occupants. Clerks, instead of princi- 
pals, now reside in these localities, all short rides 
or walks from the city being filled with the habi- 
tations of this class of persons.”’ 

At night ‘‘ the city”’ is indeed silent, and it is 
only the west end of the town—where the fashion- 
ables reside, and the places of amusement are 
situated—that shows symptoms of life. The rich 
merchant has rolled home in his carriage, the 
clerk has had his sixpenny ride to Camberwell or 
to Paddington, the perambulating orange-seller has 
taken his basket to his garret for the night, the 
ticket-porter has rolled up his apron and retired to 
his court, and all is hushed in a silence that is 
only broken by the tread of a policeman or the 
barking of a dog that has lost his master. The 
busy hum of men is no longer heard. Business 
has retired to rest, and the feverish pulse of spec- 
ulation has ceased to beat. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
BEN JONSON. 


Tue “‘ Shakspeare Society” has recently illus- 
trated some points cf interest in the life of Ben Jon- 
son, the great founder of English comedy, and the 
most distinguished of al] Shakspeare’s contempora- 
ries. A singular life was that of ‘rare Ben,”’ 
compounded of seemingly discordant elements, and 
presenting strange and vivid contrasts. It was a 
comedy in action, with a dash of the melodrama, 
like thunder and lightning, amidst the scene. Mil- 
ton has written a sonnet on his attaining the age 
of twenty-three, at which time he had done noth- 
ing more than ‘* dream away his years in the arms 
of studious retirement, like Endymien with the 
moon on Latmus hill.”” Ben Jonson was dream- 
ing and working after another sort. Before he 
was twenty-three, he had studied his grammar 
with good Master Camden, Clarencieux, and had 
wrought as a bricklayer with his stepfather; he 
went next as a soldier to the Low Countries, where, 
as he boasted, he had, in the face of both camps, 
killed a man, and taken opima spolia from him; 
then he returned and took to study again, but soon, 
became a player—a very indifferent one—and a 
dramatist of all work. He married, and had two 
children, and was the author of one of the best 
comedies in the English language, (Every Man in 
His Humor,) and all this before 


Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stole on his wing his three-and-twentieth year. 


In two more years, Ben was deep in dramatic com- 
position, and had killed another man! The latter 
was an unfortunate affair. Jonson quarrelled with 
an actor named Gabriel Spencer, and, being ‘* ap- 
pealed to the fields, he killed his adversary, who 
had hurt him in the arm, and whose sword was ten 
inches longer than his.’’ For this fatal passage-at- 
arms Ben was imprisoned, and almost brought to 
the gallows. Two spies, he says, were set over 
him in prison, to take advantage of him ; but, being 
forewarned by his keeper, he baffled their efforts to 
entrap him, and got clear off without a trial. He 
revenged himself on the spies with this downright 
epigram— 


Spies, you are lights in the state, but of base stuff, 

Who, when you’ve burnt yourselves down to the 
snuff, 

Stink, and are thrown away—end fair enough! 


There was a spy of a different kind—a friendly 
eaves-dropper—whom Ben did not shake off so ea- 
sily. A Roman Catholic priest found his way to 
the player’s cell, and made a convert of him. 
‘* Thereafter he was twelve years a papist ;”’ but 
was reconciled again to his mother church ; and at 
his first communion, in token of true reconciliation, 
he drank out the full cup of wine! Ben did noth- 
ing by halves. He seems to have been twice again 
in prison ; on one occasion for joining with Chap- 
man and Marston in writing against the Scottish 
nation, and to the scandal of King James and his 
northern courtiers. They expected to have their 
ears cut and their noses slit ; but the rage of James 
was appeased without any such tragic denouement. 
After his delivery, Ben banquetted all his friends, 
among whom were Camden and Selden; and in 
the midst of the feast his old mother drank to him, 
and showed him a paper of ‘‘ strong lusty poison,”’ 
which she intended, if the sentence had taken exe- 
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cution> to have mixed in his drink ; and—* for she 
was no churl’’—she meant also to have drunk of 
it herself! Jonson must have “taken after his 
mother.’’ That the poet should have written 
against the Scotch, was almost a parricidal offence ; 
for Ben was half a Scot by birth. His grandfather 
was from Annandale, (no doubt a border John- 
stone,) who served under Henry VIII. His father 
lost his estate in the reign of Mary, and after suf- 
fering imprisonment, turned minister, bat died a 
month before his illustrious son was born. Jon- 
son’s birth is now fixed in the year 1573, not 1574, 
as stated by Gifford and other biographers.* 

Ben Jonson was a traveller. ve in France 
in 1613, as we learn from one of his own frank and 
curious confessions related to Drummond :— 

** Sir Walter Raleigh sent him governor with his 
son, anno 1613, to France. This youth being 
knavishly inclined, among other pastimes caused 
him to be drunken, and dead drunk, so that he 
knew not where he was ; thereafter laid him on a 
ear, which he made to be drawn by pioneers 
through the streets, at every corner showing his 
governor stretched out, and telling them that it was 
a more lively image of the crucifix than anything 
they had.”’ 

In the summer of 1618, Ben made his memorable 
journey to Scotland on foot. King James had vis- 
ited his native country the year before, and the dra- 
matist (who was then a devoted courtier) must 
have been aware that he would gratify his sove- 
reign no less than himself, by wet sre (Bi a jour- 
ney to the north, and describing its scenery and 
people. Dr. Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides, at 
the age of sixty-four, was a wonderful feat; but 
the lexicographer trusted to post-chaises, guides, 
and horses; and he, moreover, had the indefatiga- 
ble Boswell for his purveyor and companion. The 
dramatist set out alone, to walk the whole way 
from the Thames to the Tweed and the Forth. 
He was of huge bulk, with a ‘* mountain belly and 
a rocky face,’’ as he tells us, and 


His hundred of grey hairs 
Told five-and-forty years. 


He remained in Scotland about five months, leay- 
ing it on the 19th of January, 1619, and arriving 
in London some three months afterwards. There 
would be various jovial meetings with English wor- 
thies by the way! Jonson seems to have visited 
Loch Lomond, and meditated a poem, or pastoral 
drama, on that beautiful locality. He was well 
received by the Scottish gentry, and on his return, 
he remembered with affection the ‘‘ beloved Fen- 
tons, the Nisbets, the Scotts, the Livingstons, and 
all the other honest and honored names.’’ With 
Drummond of Hawthornden he remained some 
weeks. This was the last of his principal visits, 
and it was the most important, for Drummond pri- 
vately took notes of his guest’s conversation and 


* The error arose from a cause worth mentioning, as 
connected with historical dates. In England, at this time 
and long afterwards, the year was reckoned as commenc- 
ing on the 25th of March ; but in Scotland this computa- 
tion was changed, and our present mode adopted, from 
and after the ist of January, 1601. Jonson’s was 
ascertained from some verses which he wrote in Seotland 
in January, 1619, not in January, 1619-20, as Mr. Gifford 
states. Mr. David Laing’s edition of Ben Jonson’s 
Conversations with Drummond, published by the Shak- 
speare Society. Mr. Laing conferred a great favor on 
the lovers of our early literature by this carefully-edited 
re-print. 
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opinions, and thus preserved several curious partic- 
ulars and traits of character. Drummond has been 
charged with treachery, in receiving and entertain- 
ing Jonson, for the purpose, as is alleged, of re- 
cording his foibles and opinions, and noting down 
his defects. The charge, however, is altogether 
unwarranted. Drummond never published his 
memoranda, though he survived Jonson twelve 
years; and nothing has nee to show that 
the notes were inaccurate. hat their general 
effect is unfavorable to Jonson, may be accounted 
for, without detracting from the substantial merits 
of either party. Judging from the slightness of 
the notices of such men as Shakspeare and Spen- 
cer, Drummond does not seem.to have attempted 
to “* draw out’’ his visitor. Of Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and other glories of Elizabeth’s court, Jon- 
son could have furnished interesting aneedotes and 
particulars; but few are given. Of the virgin 
queen herself, Ben reported— 

** Queen Elizabeth never saw herself, after she 
became old, in a true glass: they painted her, and 
sometimes would vermilion her nose. She had al- 
ways, about Christmas evens, set dice, that threw 
sixes or fives—and she knew not they were other 
—to make her win, and esteem herself fortunate ;’’ 
a characteristic of the weakness that was blended 
with this remarkable sovereign’s masculine charac- 
ter. Of Bacon we are told—‘* My Lord Chancel- 
lor of England wringeth his speeches from the 
strings of his band’’—a slight personal trait, that 
one is pleased to know of so greata man. The 
critical opinions delivered by Jonson were harsh 
and crude, and evidently distasteful to Drummond. 
Most of them have that tone of arrogance and 
boasting which exposed Jonson to so much animos- 
ity and ridicule in his own day. He did not realize 
the fine picture he has drawn of critics in ‘* Cyn- 
thia’s Revels’’—a man, “so truly learned, that he 
affected not to show it; who would think and 
speak his thought freely ; but was as distant from 
depraving another man’s merit as proclaiming his 
own ;”’ and ‘for his valor, ’tis such that he dares 
as little to offer any injury, as to receive one.”” 

The Scottish poet, however, judged his English 
brother somewhat too sharply, and did not make 
sufficient allowance for his position and peculiar 
temperament. He should have forborne from a 
final summing up. Ben certainly forgot himself 
sometimes over his cups—sat too late, and drank 
too much—for he was not niggardly of his own 
hospitality—and, recollecting perhaps the strug- 
gles and difficulties he had overcome, he glorified 
himself too loftily and ostentatiously on his suc- 
cess, his talents, and his acquaintance with the 
great. From some of his depreciatory remarks on 
his contemporaries, we may appeal from his after- 
dinner sallies to the generous tributes and friendly 
memorials in his published works. There the 
young and gifted Francis Beaumont and the “‘ gen- 
tle Shakspeare” receive a full measure of justice 
and of praise. Jonson had resolved to write an 
account of his ‘‘ foot pilgrimage.’’ He got Drum- 
mond to send him some information, and had pro- 
ceeded a certain length with his task, but unfortu- 
nately a fire broke out in his house, and consumed 
his manuscripts. History, poetry, translation, 
grammar, and divinity, 


Wherein was oil, beside the suecors spent 
Which noble Carew, Cotton, Selden lent, 


— in the flames; and, as we further learn 
tom his hearty ‘‘ Execration upon Vulcan,” 
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Among 
The rest my journey into Scotland sung, 
With all the adventures. 


This was a serious loss, and the poet seems to have 
despaired of replacing it. 

Dryden has said, in a well-known couplet, that 
great wits are nearly allied to madness. ‘The po- 
sition has been disputed with complete success, for 
the highest wit or genius has ever been, and must 


de, united to a sound understanding and healthy 


temperament. Even in our cloudy ungenial cli- 
mate, no trace of this baneful consanguinity has 
been found among the truly inventive and great 
original minds. Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Fielding, and Walter Scott, were active, lively, 
and sensible men. Their “ garlands and singing 
robes” never impeded their free motion in this or- 
dinary work-day world. We sometimes, however, 
discover a strong melancholy and incipient hypo- 
chondria in the case of men of bright, but irregalar 
and secondary, genius—as Ben Jonson, Dr. John- 
son, Byron, and Coleridge—arising from physical 
or constitutional infirmity, heightened in some in- 
stances by intemperance. Ben Jonson’s melan- 
choly at times assumed a ludicrous and fantastic 
form. He told Drummond that he had ‘* consumed 
a whole night in lying, looking to his great toe, 
about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, fight in his imagination.”’ 
The battle of the pigmies and cranes, and the wars 
of the Lilliputians, were nothing to this brave fan- 
tasy! The following is a touching and poetical in- 
stance of aberration :— 

*“ When the king came in England, [1603,] at 
that time the pest was in London; he (Jonson) 
being in the country at Sir Robert Cotton’s house 
with old Camden, he saw in a vision his eldest son, 
then a child, and at London, appear unto him with 
the mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, as if 
it had been ecutted with a sword, at which amazed, 
he prayed unto God, and in the morning he came 
to Mr. Camden’s chamber to tell him, who per- 
suaded him it was but an apprehension of his fan- 
tasy, at which he should not be dejected. In the 
mean time comes there letters from his wife of the 
death of that boy in the plague. He appeared to 
him, he said, of a manly shape, and of that growth 
that he thinks he shall be at the resurrection.”’ 

Jonson honored his boy’s memory with some ten- 
der verses— 


Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 

Oh, could I lose all father now! for why 

Will man lament the state he should envy? 

To have so soon ’seaped world’s and flesh’s rage, 
And, if no other misery, yet age! 

Rest in soft peace, and asked, say here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry ; 

For whose sake henceforth all his vows be such 
As what he loves may never like too much. 


More touching and beautiful, however, is an effu- 
sion on the death of his first daughter, an infant. 
Mr. Peter Cunningham has found an entry in the 
register of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, (Jonson's 
parish in his early days,) which seems to record 
the death of this child in 1593. Jonson was then 
only in his twentieth year, but his youthful mar- 
riage and paternity are undoubted— 


Here lies, to each her parents’ ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth ; 
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Yet heaven's gifts being heaven’s due, 

It makes the father less to rue. 

At six months’ end she parted hence, 

With safety of her innocence. 

Her soul heaven’s queen, whose name she bears, 
In comfort of her mother’s tears, 

Hath placed among her virgin train, 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

The grave partakes the fleshy birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth ! 


This tenderness of the rough, hard-living poet— 
“surly Ben’’—is inexpressibly touching. His 
heart was in its right place. * Of all styles,”’ says 
Drummond, ‘*‘ he loved most to be named honest, 
and hath a hundred letters so naming him.’? He 
merited the manly appellation which he coveted. 
Jonson’s over-conviviality, however, accompanied 
with generally improvident habits, involved him in 
many difficulties, from which Shakspeare’s better 
fortune and prudence seem to have kept him free. 
He trusted largely to the patronage of the court 
and the nobility, and was an unscrupulous adulator. 
The Earl of Pembroke, he said, allowed him, £20 
every year to buy books—a delicate and refined 
mode of administering assistance. But Jonson had 
embalmed the memory of the earl’s mother in that 
imperishable epitaph— 


Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


The Earl of Dorset was also among Jonson's pat- 
rons, and he enjoyed the confidence and help of 
Bacon and Raleigh. The wits of the Mermaid 
Club were all his fast friends. Pecuniary inde- 
pendence seems never to have been dreamt of by 
the poets of those days. ‘The only shame was in 
getting too little, not teo much. Jonson vaunted 
loudly of his spirit and boldness in attacking the 
vices of the age, and the worthless tribe of syco- 
phants and poetasters; yet he seems to have flat- 
tered the nobility all round, and to have half lived 
on his patrons. 

It is pleasant to find that, after his plays and 
gorgeous masques had Jost their attractions, and 
disease had cramped his energies, many of the aris- 
tocracy remembered their ancient poet, and relieved 
his necessities. Charles I. at one time sent him a 
present of £100, and converted his laureate’s sala- 
ry of a hundred merks into pounds, adding at the 
same time a tierce of Canary wine, the poet’s fa- 
vorite beverage. ‘The Earl of Newcastle appears 
to have been one of his most attentive and generous 
patrons ; and Mr. Peter Cunningham has contri- 
buted to the Shakspeare Society a most lively and 
ingenious begging letter addressed by Jonson to 
this nobleman. The original is among the Har- 
Jeian manuscripts in the British Mus8eum— 


** My Nose ano Most Honoren Lorp—I my- 
self being no substance, am fain to trouble you 
‘with shadows, or, what is less, an apologue or fable 
‘ina dream. I being strucken with the palsy in the 
year 1628, had by Sir Thomas Badger some few 
months since a fox sent me for a present, which 
-ereature, by handling, I endeavored to make tame, 
-as well for the abating of my disease, as the de- 
‘light I took in speeulation of his nature. It hap- 





poet this present year, 1631, and this very week, 
ing the week ushering Christmas, and this Tues- 
day morning in a dream, (and morning dreams are 
truest,) to have one of my servants come up to my 
bedside and tell me—‘ Master, master, the fox 
speaks!’ Whereat methought I started, and trou- 
bled, went down into the yard to witress the won- 
der. There I found my Reynard in his tenement, 
the tub I hired for him, cynically expressing his 
own lot, to be condemned to the house of a poet, 
where nothing was to be seen but the bare walls, 
and not anything heard but the noise of a saw di- 
viding billets all the week long, more to keep the 
family in exercise than to comfort any person there 
with fire, save the paralytic master: and went on 
in this way, as the fox seemed the better fabler of 
the two. I, his master, began to give him good 
words, and stroke him ; but Reynard, barking, told 
me these would not do ; I must give him meat. I, 
angry, called him stinking vermin. He replied. 
* Look into your cellar, which is your larder too, 
you ‘ll find a worse vermin there.’ When pres- 
ently calling for a light, methought I went down, 
and found all the floor turned up, as if a colony of 
moles had been there, or an army of saltpetre men. 
Whereupon I sent presently into Tuttle Street for 
the king’s most excellent mole-catcher, to relieve 
me,and huntthem. But he, when he came, and had 
viewed the place, and had well marked the earth 
turned up, took a handful, smelt it, and said, * Mas- 
ter, it is not in my power to destroy this vermin ; 
the king, or some good man of noble nature, must 
help you. This kind of mole is ealled a want, 
which will destroy you and your family, if you 
prevent not the working of it in time. And there- 
fore God keep you, and send you health.’ The 
interpretation both of the fable and dream is, that 
1, waking, do find want the worst and most work- 
ing vermin in the house, and therefore, my noble 
lord, and next the king my best patron, I am ne- 
cessitated to tell it you. I am not so impudent 
to borrow any sum of your lordship, for I have no 
faculty to pay ; but my needs are such, and so urg- 
ing, as I do hee what your bounty can give me, in 
the name of good letters, and the bond of an ever 
grateful and acknowledging servant. ‘To your 
horior. ‘ Ben Jonson. 
** Westminster, 20th December, 1631.”’ 


The earl could hardly have resisted so interest- 
ing yet direct an appeal to his benevolenee. Up to 
the period of his death, the poet had occasional 
glimpses of prosperity and joyousness. That ex- 
cellent letter-writer, Howell. describes, under date 
of 1636, a ‘solemn supper’ at Ben's house, at 
which he was a guest. The host was rather talk- 
ative and egotistical, according to Howell, but there 
was good company, excellent cheer, choice wines, 
and jovial weleome. This must have been on 
quarter-day! Jonson died in the following year, 
August 6, 1637. 

Jonson was the most learned of all the poets of 
this brilliant era. His life and habits seem to have 


been very unsuitable for severe and continuous - 


study ; and it is certain he had not (though the 
contrary is often asserted) the benefit of a univer- 
sity education. The energy of his character, and 
his ambition for scholastic distinction, seem to have 
overcome all obstacles. He ‘ took the wall’ of 
Shakspeare and all his fellow-players and dramat- 
ists; he was the schoolmaster of the tribe, and in 
his latter days he ruled despotically. His classical 
studies are seen in their fairest light in his masques, 
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and the exquisite lyrical poems scattered through- | vexatious, because noisy curs of party that owed 
out his plays, with other minor pieces, which are | its establishment to his activity and controlling in- 
rich in conception, and highly polished. His latest | fluence, whose incessant and disgusting clamor, 
roduction, the pastoral drama called the Sad Shep- | various in sound yet similar in intent, were suffi- 
end, is also extremely poetical in subject and im- | cient to divert even his mighty mind from the con- 
agery. ‘The comedies of Jonson are rarely pleas-|templation of his great purpose, and to compel 
ing, but are invaluable for their pictures of London | him, alas! to quit a station he could no longer fill 
and English life, their satire, admirable delineation | in quiet dignity—he would have made the latter 
of character, and the artful construction of the | half of that same administration more illustrious 
fable or plot. The conception of such characters |than the first; more useful, more honorable, 
as Kitely and Captain Bobadil by a youth of two-|more to be hereafter remembered, by another 
and-twenty, is a remarkable fact, and shows a sort | peaceful victory, in the formation of another 
of innate aptitude for comedy. There are passages | treaty. So that, as far as the United States and 
of insufferable coarseness and pedantry even in the pEngland were concerned, it might not have been 
best of his plays; but their defects are redeemed |a vain hope, that the temple of Janus should be 
by ready wit and broad humor, shrewd observation | closed in perpetuity! Dis aliter visum. Provi- 
and sterling sense. His English vocabulary seems | dence saw fit, for the sins of the country, to make 
to have been inexhaustible. His style, so original | the passions of party its chastisement. 
in phrase and construction, flows on like a flood Had Mr. Calhoun remained in the state depart- 
stained with impurities and exotic substances, yet |ment at the incoming of this administration, the 
ever sweeping, rattling on—a voluble and irresisti- | like honorable purpose might have been accom- 
ble torrent. His satire and declamation have the | plished. He yielded to party arrangements and 
same directness and energy. With what Juvena-| personal selfishness. The public good, that re- 
lian relish and eagerness he holds up some vice or | quired his continuance in office, was made to give 
folly to ridicule and detestation! How forcibly he | way to the party policy that demanded his retire- 
depicts the miser, the epicure, the coxcomb, cow-|ment. From the great and just influence his name 
ard, or bully! His tragedies, on the other hand, | and virtues exercise at home, and the admiration 
are cold, stiff, and formal. In these his learning, | his talents and character command abroad, a most 
or rather his pedantry, overlaid his fancy. Shak- | successful negotiation might confidently have been 
speare he once accased of ‘* wanting art.”? In his go 
own Roman plays we see little else but art—pa- hank God! that, though ‘‘ shorn of power,”’ 
tient digging in the mines of classic story. In| these two great men have yet opportunity to serve 
Shakspeare, art was incorporated with and lost in| their country. Their conjoined strength is irre- 
the midst of his creative originality. He had the |sistible. When in opposition, agitating the great 
essence and spirit, Jonson the language and facts,|community with various and hostile feelings, 


of classic antiquity. doubt, apprehension and dismay have seized upon 
One but preserved the ashes: we the flame the minds of men, and ‘‘ disastrous twilight shed”’ 
True to is conse, bet trace te ite fame. ' o’er half a world. But in conjunction, with sym- 


pathy in feeling and unity of action, they will con- 
trol the fates of the country, and make them propi- 
From the Boston Courier. | tious. The history of that country is in their 
WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. hands ; they can impress upon it the smiling and 
; eye ? lovely hue of peace, or ensanguine its pages with 
Tuar our right to 49° is indisputable, there is no | the sufferings of ages. Is there a doubt, then, of 
man in this country bold enough to deny: and | their conduct. or of our destiny ? 
many think, and on plausible ground, too, that we| ~ 2 
should assert our claims to exclusive possession, 
even to 54°. Compromise will accord, however, 
with the spirit of the times, with the future pro-| Trnants-at-Witt.—The ice which has heen 
gress of our countrymen thitherward, and with the | precipitated over the Falls of Niagara during the 
present interest of the two great nations. There | winter, has congealed in one mass, immediatel 
should be an universal hope, as there is a general | below the cataract, forming a bridge, on which 
belief, that it shall be effected. some three or four venders of whisky, cigars, 
And yet, how much of present agitation, of an- | apples, bull’s eyes, &c., have pitched their tents. 
noying uncertainty, and commercial doubt, as well, |The occupants of this neutral ground hold their 
—, of future disaster, might have been avoided | locations by a very uncertain tenure ; for when 
ut for the madness of party! ‘T'wice, within the | the Great Landlord of the Universe thinks proper 
last four years, this boundary question might have | to eject them, it will be precious short notice to 
been settled to the mutual interests and honor of | quit they will receive. 
the two countries : would have been, if calm judg-| The Falls, even at this season of the year, par- 
ment and sagacious policy had guided men, instead | ticularly on Sundays, are much resorted to by 
of the fanaticism of party, or, what is still worse,| persons living within a short distance. Two 
party selfishness. The eminent statesman, who Babbaths ago the solemn ordinance of baptismal 
distinguished the post of Secretary of State during | immersion was performed there, amidst the roar 
the first half of Mr. Tyler's administration, and | of the mighty waters, which rendered the devo- 
who illustrated that period by the establishment of | tional exercises almost inaudible ; but the day, 
an honorable peace to his country—a victory more|the place, and the object united to inspire the 
fertile in happy consequences than the conquest of| thinking mind with feelings of reverential awe. 
a territory—had turned the devoted attention of his} The drinking, blaspheming, singing, and other 
great and energetic mind to the mature considera- | immoral indulgence, around these tents of iniquity, 
tion of the question that now agitates, to gloomy | present a very different scene. However, they 
forebodings and actual distress, the whole breadth | were far enough distant to not interfere with the 
and extent of the land. But for the terriers, and | religious ceremonies.— Niagara Argus, 11th. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE IN THE MAR- 
QUESAS.* 


Tuis new addition to Mr. Murray’s Colonial Li- 
brary contains the adventures of an American sailor, 
who, goaded by the tyranny of the captain of the 
Dolly, South Sea whaler, ‘‘ ran away ’”’ from the 
vessel when she touched at Nukuheva, the princi- 
pal of the Marquesas group. In this exploit he 
was accompanied by a comrade ; and as they well 
knew Captain Vangs would offer a reward for them 
much beyond the power of any native to resist, 
they resolved to take to the mountains, and live 
upon the fruits they might find till the departuré 
of the ship. ‘The character of the country favored 
this conception ; for a Pope Joan board would ap- 
pear to furnish a pretty good idea of its ‘* grownd 
plan.’’ A number of valleys radiate from one com- 
mon Atlantean centre and run down towards the 
sea, being physically separated from each other by 
lofty mountains, and, very often, socially by the 
hostility of the respective inhabitants. Once on the 
mountains, the fugitives could defy pursuit, by the 
facility of their position for deserying any suspicious 
approach, and the certainty that the natives of Nu- 
kuheva would not venture far from their own val- 
ley, through fear of their neighbors, the dreaded 
Typees, reputed the most ferocious cannibals of 
the Pacific. The scheme was good, but it failed 
from want of accurate information. The fruits of 
the valley did not grow upon the mountains, and in 
a few days the runaways were ravenous with 
hunger ; no cave opened to receive them, and the 
were saturated by heavy rains in the only substi- 
tute for a hut they could construct ; fever and lame- 
ness (apparently from a sprain) overtook Melville ; 
and the heights, which from a distance looked a 
plain surface, were intersected by deep ravines, so 
that to advance a very little way they had to de- 
scend and then ascend almost perpendicular preci- 
pices. A main object had been to avoid the valley 
of the Typees; but, bewildered among the rocks, 
hungry and worn, they became reckless, and deter- 
mined to venture into any valley. Proceeding 
upon the axiom that water runs downward, they 
followed the course of a mountain stream ; in the 
descent of which they encountered such obstacles 
as none but sailors, accustomed to the high and 
giddy mast, and reckless of danger, could have 
overcome. Here is the descent of the first cataract 
they met. 

** Our a ap along the steep watercourse was 
necessarily slow, and by noon we had not advanced 
more than a mile. It was somewhere near this 
part of the day that the noise of falling waters, 
which we had faintly caught in the early morning, 
became more distinct; and it was not fe before 
we were arrested by a rocky precipice of nearly a 
hundred feet in depth, that extended all across the 
channel, and over which the wild stream poured in 
an unbroken leap. On either hand the walls of 
the ravine presented their overhanging sides both 
above and below the fall, affording no means what- 
ever of avoiding the cataract by taking a circuit 
round it.”’ 

Toby, Melville’s companion, being lighter and 
fresher, went to reconnoitre ; and he conceived a 
plan of getting down. 

‘* With this he conducted me to the verge of the 
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cataract, and pointed along the side of the ravine 
to a number of curious-looking roots, some three 
or four inches in thickness and several feet long, 
which, after twisting among the fissures of the rock, 
shot perpendicularly from it and ran tapering to a 
point in the air, hanging over the gulf like so many 
dark icicles. They covered enily the entire sur- 
face of one side of the gorge, the lowest of them 
reaching even to the water. Many were moss- 
grown and decayed, with their extremities snapped 
short off, and those in the immediate vicinity of the 
fall were slippery with moisture. 

** Toby’s scheme—and it was a desperate one— 
was to intrust ourselves to these treacherous-look- 
ing roots, and by slipping down from one to another 
to gain the bottom. 

*** Are you ready to venture it!’ asked Toby, 
looking at me earnestly, but without saying a word 
as to the practicability of the plan. 

‘**] am,’ was my reply ; for [ saw it was our 
only resource if we wished to advance, and as for 
retreating, all thoughts of that sort had been long 
abandoned. 

‘** After I had signified my assent, Toby, with- 
out uttering a single word, crawled along the drip- 
ping ledge until he gained a point from whence he 
could just reach one of the largest of the pendent 
roots ; he shook it—it quivered in his grasp, and 
when he let it go it twanged in the air like a strong 
wire sharply struck. Satisfied by his scrutiny, my 
light-limbed companion swung himself nimbly upon 
it, and twisting his legs round it in sailor-fashion, 
slipped down eight or ten feet, where his weight 

ave it a motion not unlike that of a pefidulam. 
He could not venture to descend any further ; so, 
holding on with one hand, he with the other shook 
one by one all the slender roots around him, and 
at last finding one which he thought trustworthy, 
shifted himself to it and continued his downward 
progress. 

** So far so well; but I could not avoid compar- 
ing my heavier frame and disabled condition with 
his light figure and remarkable activity ; but there 
was no help for it, and in less than a minute's time 
I was swinging directly over his head. As soon 
as his upturned eyes caught a glimpse of me, he ex- 
claimed, in his usual dry tone, for the danger did 
not seem to daunt him in the least, ‘ Mate, do me 
the kindness not to fall until | get out of your way !’ 
and then, swinging himself more on one side, he 
continued his descent. In the mean time, I cau- 
tiously transferred myself from the limb down which 
I had been slipping to a couple of others that were 
near it, deeming two strings to my bow better than 
one, and taking care to test their strength before I 
trusted my weight to them. 

** On arriving towards the end of the second stage 
in this vertical journey, and shaking the long roots 
which were round me, to my consternation they 
snapped off one after another like so many pipe- 
stems, and fell in fragments against the side of the 
gulf, splashing at last into the waters beneath. 

** As one after another the treacherous roots 

ielded to my grasp, and fell into the torrent, m 
heart sunk within me. The branches on which 
was suspended over the yawning chasm swung to 
and fro in the air, and I expected them every mo- 
ment to snap in twain. Appalled at the dreadful 
fate that menaced me, I clutched frantically at the 
only large root which remained near me; but in 
vain ; I could not reach it ; though my fingers were 
within a few inches of it. Again and again I tried 
to reach it; until at length, maddened with the 
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thought of my situation, I swayed myself violently 
by striking my foot against the side of the rock, 
and at the instant that I approached the large root 
caught desperately at it, and transferred myself to 
it. It vibrated violently under the sudden weight, 
but fortunately did not give way. 

‘*My brain grew dizzy with the idea of the 

frightful risk I had just run, and I involuntarily 
closed my eyes to shut out the view of the depth 
beneath me. For the instant I was safe, and I 
uttered a devout ejaculation of thanksgiving for my 
escape. 
‘** Pretty well done !’ shouted Toby underneath 
me; ‘you are nimbler than I thought you to be, 
hopping about up there from root to root like any 
young squirrel. As soon as you have diverted 
yourself sufficiently, I would advise you to pro- 
ceed.’ 

*«* Ay, ay, Toby, all in good time : two or three 
more such famous roots as this, and I shall be with 

ou.’ 

‘The residue of my downward progress was 
comparatively easy; the roots were in greater 
abundance, and in one or two places jutting out 
points of rock assisted me greatly. In a few 
moments | was standing by the side of my com- 
panion.”’ 

They reached the valley at last; which turned 
out to be that of the Typees; but, in Herman 
Melville’s view, these ‘* good fellows ’’ have been 
much calumniated by their Indian enemies, and the 
Europeans whose attacks they have resisted or 
whose oppression they have avenged. After a 
short time of agonizing suspense in a species of 
public assembly, names were exchanged, and the 
wanderers were received, in the light, as it would 
appear, of public guests. The motives that dic- 
tated this conduct we do not penetrate ; but they 
were probably superstitious, as both the seamen 
were made ‘ taboo,’’—though one is uncertain 
whether this was a species of privilege or merely 
anembargo to prevent their escape : however, they 
lived upon the fat of the land ; were honored guests 
throughout the upper part of the valley, (for Mel- 
ville was never allowed to approach the sea ;) and 
he continued to enjoy the same distinction as a lion 
in London, till he managed to make his escape in 
the boat of an English vessel. ‘Toby had been per- 
mitted to go down to the beach some time before, 
on the rumor of a boat approaching ; but whether 
he really escaped, or whether (as seems probable 
from the mystery observed) he was killed in try- 
ing to effect it, his companion has never been able 
to learn. 

It will be seen that the Residence in the Marque- 
sas consists of adventure and observation. The 
adventure embraces a portion of the voyage in the 
Dolly, the narrative of the wanderings among the 
mountains, and Melville’s escape from the Happy 
Valley, as well as several incidents during his de- 
tention—such as his surprising the worthy house- 
hold in which he lived examining three smoked 
human heads, one of which his hasty glance saw 
to be a white man’s, with a first idea that it might 
be Toby’s; the cannibal feast, which he is sure 
took place after a fight with the inhabitants of a 
neighboring valley, when bundles consisting of hu- 
man bodies wrapped in leaves were, as he infers, 
brought in. And, notwithstanding a tendency to 
make too much of things by writing about them, 
wherever there is a story, however slight, the book 
is very interesting. The descriptive parts are not 
of so striking acharacter. The American fluency, 





which even in the narrative verges upon prolixity, 
becomes rather uninteresting where there is no 
action to relieve it; especially as Mr. Melville's 
mind, though vigorous enough, has not been trained 
in those studies which enable men to observe with 
profit ; nor did he master the language sufficiently 
to have comprehended any communication made to 
him beyond the commonest subject. The book, 
however, is of great curiosity in one point of view : 
it is the first account that has been published of a 
residence among the natives of the Polynesian 
Islands, by a person who has lived with them in 
their own fashion, and as near as may be upon 
terms of social equality: for although hundreds of 
mariners have lived and died upon these islands, 
and some of them—as Christian the mutineer— 
were perhaps capable of writing a book, none of 
them that we remember have ever done so. 

The picture of this life which Mr. Melville draws 
is very attractive, upon the text, 


** Let me enjoy the cheerful day, 

Till many a year has o’er me roll’d ; 
Pleased let me trifle life away, 

And sing of love ere I grow old.”’ 


The warmth of the tropics, tempered by the vast 
Pacific, makes the climate a delightful ‘‘ June 
melting into July ;’* the fertile soil, with its cocoas 
and bread fruit and other nutritious vegetation, 
supports life without labor, (assisted, we cannot 
help imagining, by some preventive check, not- 
withstanding our author’s vehement disclaimer of 
infanticide,) whilst a community of goods, and an 
absence of anything like jealousy or female re- 
straint, realize the Pantisocracy which Southey, 
Coleridge, and others, fancied the perfection of 
society during the phrensy of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is not, therefore, surprising that a sailor, 
just escaped from the confinement and disagreeables 
of a South Sea whaler and the low tyranny of its 
captain, should be enraptured with the mode of life, 
or should draw comparisons with civilized society 
or the missionary converts very much in favor of 
the Typees. At the same time, his theory and 
practice were different ; for he seized the first op- 
portunity of escaping, and his pleasurable existence 
was constantly damped by the fear that he never 
should be able to escape. 

Had this work been put forward as the produe- 
tion of an English common sailor, we should have 
had some doubts of its authenticity, in the absence 
of distinct proof. But in the United States it is 
different. There social opinion does not invest 
any employment with caste discredit ; and it seems 
customary with young men of respectability to 
serve as common seamen, either as a probationer- 
ship to the navy, or as a mode of seeing life. 
Cooper and Dana are examples of this practice. 
The wide-spread system of popular education also 
bestows upon the American a greater familiarity 
with popular literature and a readier use of the 
pen than is usual with classes of the same apparent 
grade in England. Striking as the style of com- 
position may sometimes seem in a Reszdence in the 
Marquesas, there is nothing in it beyond the effects 
of a vivacious mind, acquainted with popular books, 
and writing with the national fluency ; or a reading 
sailor spinning a yarn ; nothing to indicate the stu- 
dent or the scholar. Yet we should like to have 
had the story of the book ; to have known the mo- 
tives of the publication, and whether it is an Amer- 
ican reprint or a conjoint appearance, or whether 
Mr. Murray has the sole right of publishing. 
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There are certain sea freedoms, too, that might as 
well have been removed before issuing it for family 
reading. 

Much of the book is not beyond the range of in- 
vention, especially by a person acquainted with the 
islands, and with the fictions of Foe; and we 
think that several things have been heightened for 
effect, if indeed this artistical principle does not 
pervade the work. Many of the incidents, however, 
seem too natural to be invented by the author. 
Such is the following picture, which but requires 
us to call the savages celestials, to suppose Mr. 
Melville to have dropped from the clouds instead 
of ‘* bolting ”’ from the skipper Vangs, and to fancy 
some Ovidian graces added to the narrative, in 
order to become a scene of classical mythology. 


THE BATH OF THE NYMPHS. 


‘* Returning health and peace of mind gave a new 
interest to everything around me. I sought to di- 
versify my time by as many enjoyments as lay 
within reach. Bathing in company with troops of 
girls formed one of my chief amusements. We 
sometimes enjoyed the recreation in the waters of 
a miniature lake, into which the central stream of 
the valley expanded. This lovely sheet of water 
was almost circular in figure, and about three 
hundred yards.across. Its beauty was indescriba- 
ble. All around its banks waved luxuriant masses 
of tropical foliage; soaring high above which 
were to be seen, here and there, the symmetrical 
shaft of the cocoa-nut tree, surmounted by its tuft 
of graceful branches, drooping in the air like so 
many waving ostrich-plumes. 

** ‘The ease and grace with which the maidens of 
the valley propelled themselves through the water, 
and their familiarity with the element, were truly 
astonishing. Sometimes they might be seen glid- 
ing along just under the surface, without apparent- 
ly moving hand or foot ; then throwing themselves 
on their sides, they darted through the water, re- 
vealing glimpses of their forms, as, in the course 
of their rapid progress, they shot for an instant 
partly into the air ; at one moment they dived dee 
down into the water, and the next they rose bound- 
ing to the surface. 

**] remember upon one occasion plunging in 
among a parcel of these river-nymphs, and, count- 
ing vainly upon my superior strength, sought to 
drag some of them under the water; but I quickly 
repented my temerity. The amphibious young 
creatures swarmed about me like a shoal of dol- 
re and, seizing hold of my devoted limbs, tum- 

led me about and ducked me under the surface, 
until, from the strange noises which rang in my 
ears, and the supernatural visions dancing before 
my eyes, I thought I was in the land of spirits. I 
stood, indeed, as little chance among them as a 
cumbrous whale attacked on all sides by a Jegion 
of sword-fish. When at Jength they relinquished 
their hold of me, they swam away in every direc- 
tion, langhing at my clumsy endeavors to reach 
them.” 

The “service” has had the effect of enlarging 
Mr. Melville’s mind, and making him less provin- 
cial in feeling than many of his countrymen. It has 
also given him some knowledge of the South Seas 
generally, which appears in the comparisons he 
incidentally introduces; and has impressed him 
with an indifferent opinion of (to say the least) the 
self-seeking and worldly spirit of the missionaries. 
Here is an example of them at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 











THE MISSIONARY EQUIPAGE. 


** Not until I visited Honolulu was I aware of the 
fact, that the small remnant of the natives had 
been civilized into draught-horses, and evangelized 
into beasts of burden. But so itis. They have 
been literally broken into the traces, and are har- 
nessed to the vehicles of their spiritual instructors 
like so many dumb brutes! 

‘* Among a multitude of similar exhibitions that I 
saw, I shall never forget a robust, red-faced, and 
very ladylike personage, a missionary ’s spouse, who 
day after day for months together took her regular 
airings in a little go-cart drawn by two of the isl- 
anders, one an old grey-headed man, and the other 
a roguish stripling, both being, with the excep- 
tion of the fig-leaf, as naked as when they were 
born. Over a level piece of ground this pair of 
ome bipeds would -go with a shambling, un- 
sightly trot, the youngster hanging back all the 
time like a knowing horse, while the old hack 
plodded on and did all the work. 

** Rattling along through the streets of the town 
in this stylish equipage, the lady looks about her as 
magnificently as any queen driven in state to her 
coronation. A sudden elevation and a sandy road, 
however, soon disturb her serenity. The small 
wheels become imbedded in the loose soil—the old 
stager stands tugging and sweating, while the 
young one frisks about and does nothing: not an 
inch does the chariot budge. Will the tender- 
hearted lady, who has left friends and home for 
the good of the souls of the poor heathen, will she 
think a little about their bodies and get out, and 
ease the wretched old man until the ascent is 
mounted! Not she: she could not dream of it. To 
be sure, she used to think nothing of driving the 
cows to pasture on the old farm in New England ; 
but times have changed since then. So she retains 
her seat, and bawls out, ‘ Hookee, hookee!’ 
(pull, pull.) The old gentleman, frightened at 
the sound, labors away harder than ever; and 
the younger one makes a great show of straining 
himself, but takes care to keep one eye on his mis- 
tress in order to know when to dodge out of harm’s 
way. At last the good lady loses all patience ; 
< Hookee, hookee!’ and rap goes the heavy 
handle of her huge fan over the naked skull of the 
old savage ; while the young one shies to one side 
and keeps beyond its range. ‘ Hookee, hookee!’ 
again she cries—‘ Hookee tata kannaka!’ (pull 
strong, men)—but al] in vain, and she is obliged 
in the end to dismount, and, sad necessity! actn- 
ally to walk to the top of the hill. 

** At the town where this paragon of humility re- 
sides is a spacious and elegant American chapel, 
where divine service is regularly performed. 
Twice every Sabbath towards the close of the ex- 
ercises may be seen a score or two of little wag- 
ons ranged along the railing in front of the edi- 
fice, with two squalid native footmen in the livery 
of nakedness standing by each, and waiting for the 
dismission of the congregation to draw their supe- 
riors home.” 


From the Atheneum. 


** Sartors,”’ says the lively American to whom 
we are indebted for this insight into one of the 
strange corners of the earth, ‘‘ are the only class 
of men who now-a-days see anything like stirring 
adventure,”’—and he adds, that the incidents here 
recorded ‘have often served, when spun as a 
yarn, not only to relieve the weariness of many a 
night-watch at sea, but to excite the warmest sym- 
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pathies of the author's shipmates.’’ These frank 
prefatory avowals, as indicating exactness, may be 
taken by every reader for what they are worth. 
Be that more .or be that less, we are sure no one 
will refuse thanks to the contributor of a book so 
full of fresh and richly-colored matter. Mr. Mel- 
ville’s manner is New World all over; and we 
need merely advert to the name of Stephens, the 
foremost among American pilgrims, to explain our 
epithet. 

PT wo centuries and a half ago, the learned Doc- 
tor Christoval Suaverde de Figuerroa, while 
chronicling the discoveries of Mendanna, said 


many handsome things in praise of the Marquesas’ 


Islands, breaking out into raptures at the wonder- 
ful beauty of the younger part of the population. 

More recently Cook, the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
chaplain to the American frigate Vincennes, and 
Commodore David Porter, of the U.S. frigate 
Essex, have severally borne testimony to the truth 
of the don’s portraits, sinking the tattooing, of 
which more anon. Who, then, can wonder if men 
of all ranks belonging to the Dolly, an American 
whaler, should hail with delight the resolntion of 
Captain Vangs to direct his course thitherward, 
when it is told that six months of the good year 
1842 had passed since the Dolly had entered har- 
bor or seen headland. Their anticipations of 
‘* wassail,”’ in such an isle of beauty, did not 
want even the piquant accompaniment of mystery 
and terror. All the world has heard of * the 
King of the Cannibal Islands’’—but the Dolly’s 
crew stood a good chance of seeing that monarch, 
unless very circumspect in their wanderings when 
on shore—since marines and missionaries had 
spread widely the tale that one tribe, at least, 
inhabiting the Marquesas—to wit, the Typees— 
were not to be trusted or restrained ; and that if a 
white man entered their territory, ten to one his 
tale might be told in Mr. Planché’s account of 
what befell Bishop Hatto, after the rat army had 
charged his citadel on the Rhine— 


They have picked his bones uncommonly clean, 
And eaten his very mitre. 


It was, therefore, with no common delight that the 
Dolly’s crew cast anchor in the bay of Nukuheva, 
in the month of June, a few days after the arrival 
of Admiral Dupetit Thouars—who had hoisted the 
flag of France in the Marquesas. Six French 
vessels were accordingly the first object which pre- 
sented itself to the sea-wearied men; next, a 
flotilla of cocoa-nut merchants, who swam out, 
wearing necklaces of their commodities, in the 
midst of which the head of the vendor cut a queer 
figure ; thirdly, a bevy of damsels. We will not 
loiter, however, with these Armidas, but touch at 
once terra firma: pausing fora peep at the French 
encampment :— 

**'The sensation produced by the presence of 
the strangers had not in the least subsided at the 
period of our arrival at the islands. The natives 
still flocked in numbers about the encampment, 
and watched with the liveliest curiosity everything 
that was going forward. A blacksmith’s forge, 
which had been set up in the shelter of a grove 
near the beach, attracted so great a crowd, that it 
required the utmost efforts of the sentries posted 
around to keep the inquisitive multitude at a suf- 
ficient distance to allow the workmen to ply their 
vocation. But nothing gained so large a share of 
admiration as a horse, which had been brought 
from Valparaiso, by the Achille, one of the vessels 





of the squadron. The animal, a remarkably fine 
one, had been taken ashore and stabled in a hut of 
cocoa-nut boughs within the fortified enclosure. 
Occasionally it was brought out, and, being gaily 
caparisoned, was ridden by one of the officers at 
full speed over the hard sand beach. This per- 
formance was sure to be hailed with loud plaudits, 
and the ‘ puarkee nuee’ (big hog).was unani- 
mously pronounced by the islanders to be the most 
extraordinary specimen of zoology that had ever 
come under their observation.’ 

Mr. Melville had obviously no love for the 
French—and, as naturally, a wholesome horror of 
the cannibal Typees—but ** the butt end of ‘the 
handspike’’ of the Dolly’s captain, used frequently 
by him as a convineing argument, and the inter- 
minable perspective of a voyage yet to come, had 
‘‘ entered his soul” and graven there a firm reso- 
lution to have done with the ship, and to take ** to 
the bush ;”,—the loveliness of such glimpses of 
shore scenery as were revealed to him offering the 
casting temptation :— 

‘‘T had come from Nukuheva by water in the 
ship’s boat, and when we entered the bay of Tior 
it was high noon. The heat had been intense, as 
we had been floating upon the long smooth swell 
of the ocean, for there was but little wind. The 
sun’s rays had expended all their fury upon us ; 
and to add to our discomfort, we had omitted to 
supply ourselves with water previous to starting. 
What with heat and thirst together, 1 became so 
impatient to get ashore, that when at last we 
glided towards it, 1 stood up in the bow of the 
boat ready fora spring. As she shot two thirds 
of her length high upon the beach, propelled by 
three or four strong strokes of the oars, I leaped 
among a parcel of juvenile savages, who stood pre- 
pared to give us a kind reception ; and with them 
at my heels, yelling like so many imps, I rushed 
forward across the open ground in the vicinity of 
the sea, and plunged, diver fashion, into the re- 
cesses of the first grove that offered. What a 
delightful sensation did I experience? I felt as if 
floating in some new element, while all sort of 
gurgling, trickling, liquid sounds fell upon my ear. 
People may say what they will about the refreshing 
influences of a cold water bath, but commend me 
when in a perspiration to the shade baths of Tior, 
beneath the cocoa-nut trees, and amidst the cool 
delightful atmosphere which surrounds them. 
How shall I describe the scenery that met my eye, 
as I looked out from this verdant recess! ‘The 
narrow valley, with its steep and close adjoinin 
sides draperied with vines, and arched overhea 
with a fret-work of interlacing boughs, nearly hid- 
den from view by masses of leafy verdure, seemed 
from where I stood like an immense arbor dis- 
closing its vista to the eye, whilst as I advanced 
it insensibly widened into the loveliest vale eye 
ever beheld.”’ 

It turned out that Mr. Melville’s gipsy inten- 
tions were shared by a comrade, one Toby, who— 
making allowance for some romantic touches, @ Ja 
Porter—seems, in sober truth, to have been, in his 
way, acharacter. When, therefore, a shore holi- 
day was awarded to the crew, the pair—whose 
plan it was to penetrate inland, hide, and live on 
fruits till the Dolly was clear out of sight—made 
their preparations in a manner more hasty than 
provident. A few handfulls of ‘* Midshipman’s 
nuts,’’ an intolerable quantity (not of sack—but) 
of tobacco, to this small portion of bread ; a few 
yards of cotton crammed away in their nether gar- 
ments ; a strong suit of clothes for each, and one 
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** ditty bag,”’ seem to have formed the entire outfit 
for this bold enterprise. Arrived on shore, a 
shower drove the party into some large war canoes 
for shelter : all fell asleep save Toby and Herman, 
who resolved to begin their emancipation by get- 
ting to the top of a high ridge, which was dis- 
covered through an opening in the wood :— 

** When we arrived within a short distance of 
the ridge, we were stopped by a mass of tall yel- 
low reeds, growing together as thickly as they 
could stand, and as tough and stubborn as so many 
rods of steel ; and we perceived, to our chagrin, 
that they extended midway up the elevation we 
purposed to ascend. For a moment we gazed 
about us in quest of a more practicable route ; it 
was, however, at once apparent that there was no 
resource but to pierce this thicket of canes at all 
hazards. We now reversed our order of march, 
I, being the heaviest, taking the lead, with a view 
of breaking a path through the obstruction, while 
Toby fell into the rear. Two or three times I 
endeavored to insinuate myself between the canes, 
and by dint of coaxing and bending them to make 
some progress ; but a bull-frog might as well have 
tried to work a passage through the teeth of a 
comb, and I gave up the attempt in despair. Half 
wild with meeting an obstacle we had so little 
anticipated, I threw myself desperately against it, 
crushing to the ground the canes with which I 
came in contact; and, rising to my feet again, 
repeated the action with like effect. Twenty 
minutes of this violent exercise almost exhausted 
me, but it carried us some way into the thicket ; 
when Toby, who had been reaping the benefit of 
my labors by following close at my heels, pro- 
posed to become pioneer in turn, and accordingly 
passed ahead with a view of affording me a respite 
from my exertions. As, however, with his slight 
frame he made but bad work of it, I was soon 
obliged to resume my old place again. On we 
toiled, the perspiration starting from our bodies in 
floods, our limbs torn and lacerated with the splin- 
tered fragments of the broken canes, until we had 
proceeded perhaps as far as the middle of the 
brake, when suddenly it ceased raining, and the 
atmosphere around us became close and sultry 
beyond expression. The elasticity of the reeds, 
quickly recovering from the temporary pressure of 
our bodies, caused them to spring back to their 
original position ; so that they closed in upon us 
as we advanced, and prevented the circulation of 
the little air which might otherwise have reached 
us. Besides this, their great height completely 
shut us out from the view of surrounding objects, 
and we were not certain but that we might have 
been going all the time in a wrong direction. 
Fatigued with my long-continued efforts, and pant- 
ing for breath, I felt myself completely incapaci- 
tated for any further exertion. [ rolled up the 
sleeve of my frock, and squeezed the moisture it 
contained into my parched mouth. But the few 
drops I managed to obtain gave me little relief, 
and I sunk down for a moment with a sort of 
dogged apathy, from which I was aroused by 
Toby, who had devised a plan to free us from the 
net in which we had become entangled. He was 
laying about him lustily with his sheath-knife, 
lopping the canes right and left, like a reaper, and 
soon made quite a clearing around us. This sight 
reanimated me, and seizing my own knife, I 
hacked and hewed away without — But 
alas! the farther we advanced, the thicker and 


taller, and apparently the more interminable, the 





reeds became. I began to think we were fairly 
snared, and had almost made up my mind that 
without a pair of wings we should never be able to 
escape from the toils ; when all at once I discerned 
a peep of daylight through the canes on my right, 
and, communicating the joyful tidings to Toby, we 
both fell to with fresh spirit, and speedily non | 
a passage towards it we found ourselves clear o 

perplexities, and in the near vicinity of the ridge. 
After resting for a few moments we began the 
ascent, and after a Jittle vigorous climbing found 
ourselves close to its summit. Instead, however, 
of walking along its ridge, where we should have 
been in full view of the natives in the vales be- 
neath, and at a point where they could easily 
intercept us were they so inclined, we cautiously 
advanced on one side, crawling on our hands and 
knees, and screened from observation by the grass 
through which we glided, much in the fashion of a 
couple of serpents. After an hour employed in 
this unpleasant kind of locomotion, we started to 
our feet again and pursued our way boldly along 
the crest of the ridge. This salient spur of the 
lofty elevations that encompassed the bay rose 
with a sharp angle from the valleys at its base, 
and presented, with the exception of a few steep 
acclivities, the appearance of a vast inclined plane, 
sweeping down towards the sea from the heights 
in the distance. We had ascended it near the 
place of its termination and at its lowest point, and 
now saw our route to the mountains distinctly de- 
fined along its narrow crest, which was covered 
with a soft carpet of verdure, and was in many 
parts only a few feet wide. Elated with the sue- 
cess which had so far attended our enterprise, and 
invigorated by the refreshing atmosphere we now 
inhaled, Toby and I in high spirits were making 
our way rapidly along the ridge, when suddenly 
from the valleys below which lay on either side of 
us we heard the distant shouts of the natives, who 
had just descried us, and to whom vur figures, 
brought in bold relief against the sky, were plainly 
revealed. Glancing our eyes into these valleys, 
we perceived their savage inhabitants hurrying to 
and fro, seemingly under the influence of some 
sudden alarm, and appearing to the eye scarcely 
bigger than so many pigmies ; while their white 
thatched dwellings, dwarfed by the distance, 
looked like baby-houses. As we looked down 
upon the islanders from our lofty elevation, we 
experienced a sense of security; feeling confident 
that, should they undertake a pursuit, it would, 
from the start we now had, prove entirely fruit- 
less, unless they followed us into the mountains, 
where we knew they cared not to venture. How- 
ever, we thought it as well to make the most of 
our time; and accordingly, where the ground 
would admit of it, we ran swiftly along the sum- 
mit of the ridge, until we were brought to a stand 
by a steep cliff, which at first seemed to interpose an 
effectual barrier to our further advance. By dint 
of much hard scrambling however, and at some 
risk to our necks, we at last surmounted it, and 
continued our flight with unabated celerity. We 
had left the beach early in the morning, and after 
an uninterrupted, though at times difficult and 
dangerous ascent, during which we had never once 
turned our faces to the sea, we found ourselves, 
about three hours before sunset, standing on the 
top of what seemed to be the highest land in the 
island, an immense overhanging cliff composed of 
basaltic rocks, hung round with parasitica! plants. 
We must have been more than three thousand feet 
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above the level of the sea, and the scenery viewed 
from this height was magnificent.’’ 

It became, however, presently evident, that in 
one important item of their scheme the deserters 
had miscalculated matters grievously. Fruit there 
was none at the altitudes to which they had 
climbed. The bread had got at the tobacco, or 
the tobacco at the bread :—the savory mixture 
being, nevertheless, their sole stay, and as such to 
be divided into rations. As to finding out some 
native village ere the Dolly had departed, that was 
not to be thought of ; and even then, who knew 
that it might not turn out to be Typee, in which a 
white man and a pig were all one’ Nevertheless, 
such was the destitution of the pair, that a path 
which led—no matter whither—was not to be 
despised, and Melville and his friend taking one, 
came on the second day into a ravine, where they 
proposed to skulk till all peril of being reclaimed 
was past :— 

‘* The sight that now greeted us was one that 
will ever be vividly impressed upon my mind. 
Five foaming streams, rushing through as many 
gorges, and swelled and turbid by the recent rains, 
united together in one mad plunge of nearly eighty 
feet, and fell with wild uproar, into a deep blac 
pool scooped out of the gloomy-looking rocks that 
Jay piled around, and thence in one collected body 
dashed down a narrow sloping channel which 
seemed to penetrate into the very bowels of the 
earth. Overhead, vast roots of trees hung down 
from the sides of the ravine dripping with mois- 
ture, and trembling with the concussions produced 
by the fall. It was now sunset, and the feeble 
uncertain light that found its way into these 
caverns and woody depths, heightened their 
strange appearance, and reminded us that in a 
short time we should find ourselves in utter dark- 
ness. As soon as I had satisfied my curiosity by 
gazing at this scene, I fell to wondering how it 
was that what we had taken for a path should 
have conducted us to so singular a place, and be- 
gan to suspect that after all I might have been 
deceived in supposing it to have been a track 
formed by the islanders. This was rather an 
agreeable reflection than otherwise, for it dimin- 
ished our dread of accidentally meeting with any 
of them, and I came to the conclusion that perhaps 
we could not have selected a more secure hiding 
one than this very spot we had so accidentally 

it upon. ‘Toby agreed with me in this view-of 
the matter, and we immediately began gathering 
together the limbs of trees which lay scattered 
about, with the view of constructing a temporary 
hut for the night. This we were obliged to build 
close to the foot of the cataract, for the current of 
water extended very nearly to the sides of the 
gorge. The few moments of light that remained 
we employed in covering our hut with a species of 
broad-bladed grass that grew in every fissure of 
the ravine. Our hut, if it deserved to be called 
one, consisted of six or eight of the straightest 
branches we could find laid obliquely against the 
steep wall of rock, with their lower ends within a 
foot of the stream. Into the space thus covered 
over, we managed to crawl, and disposed our 
wearied bodies as best we could. Shall I ever for- 
get that horrid night! As for poor Toby, I could 
scarcely get a word out of him. It would have 
been some consolation to have heard his voice, but 
he lay shivering the live-long night like a man 
afflicted with the palsy, with his knees drawn up 
to his head, while his back was supported against 





the dripping side of the rock. During this 
wretched night there seemed nothing wanting to 
complete the perfect misery of our condition. The 
rain descended in such torrents that our poor shel- 
ter proved a mere mockery. In vain did I try to 
elude the incessant streams that poured upon me ; 
by protecting one part I only exposed another, and 
the water was continually finding some new open- 
ing through which todrench us. | have had many 
a ducking in the course of my life, and in general 
care little about it; but the accumulated horrors 
of that night, the deathlike coldness of the place, 
the appalling darkness and the dismal sense of our 
forlorn condition almost unmanned me.”’ 

The record shows many more such scenes as 
these ; but, with so much to select from as lies 
before us, we cannot afford any further ‘* to pile 
up the agony”’ (as the Americans have it) of sus- 
pense in flight. After many days of wretched 
wandering among these sublime wildernesses, 
during which Mr. Melville got severely hurt in the 
leg, and was smartly attacked by fever, the two 
were only too thankful to find themselves in an 
unknown and unnamed valley, where were ‘ an- 
nuee”’ trees, on which the birds had left a few 
decayed fruits—and, better still, signs of human 
life, whether betokening Typee or Happar, they 
were almost past caring :— 

‘* We looked about us uncertain whither to 
direct our steps, since the path we had so far fol- 
lowed appeared to be lost in the open space around 
us. At last we resolved to enter a grove near at 
hand, and had advanced a few rods when, just 
upon its skirts, I picked up a slender bread-fruit 
shoot perfectly green, and with the tender bark 
freshly stript from it. It was still slippery with 
moisture, and appeared as if it had been but that 
moment thrown aside. I said nothing, but merely 
held it up to Toby, who started at this undeniable 
evidence of the vicinity of the savages. The plot 
was now thickening.—A short distance further lay 
a little faggot of the same shoots bound together 
with a strip of bark. Could it have been thrown 
down by some solitary native, who, alarmed at 
seeing us, had hurried forward to carry the tidings 
of our approach to his countrymen? Typee or 
Happar'!—But it was too late to recede, so we 
moved on slowly, my companion in advance cast- 
ing eager glances under the trees on either side, 
until all at once I saw him recoil as if stung by an 
adder. Sinking on his knee, he waved me off 
with one hand, while with the other he held aside 
some intervening Jeaves and gazed intently at some 
object. Disregarding his injunction, | quickly 
approached him, and caught a glimpse of two 
figures partly hidden by the dense foliage; they 
were standing close together and were perfectly 
motionless. They must have previously perceived 
us, and withdrawn into the depths of the wood to 
elude our observation. My mind was at once 
made up. Dropping my staff, and tearing open 
the package of things we had brought from the 
ship, I unrolled the cotton cloth, and holding it in 
one hand plucked with the other a twig from the 
bushes beside me, and telling Toby to follow m 
example, I broke through the covert and advanced, 
waving the branch in token of peace towards the 
shrinking forms before me. ‘They were a boy and 
a girl, slender and graceful, and completely naked, 
with the exception of a slight girdle of bark, from 
which depended at opposite points two of the rus- 
set leaves of the bread-fruit tree. An arm of the 
boy, half screened from sight by her wild tresses 
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was thrown about the neck of the girl, while with 
the other he held one of her hands in his; and 
thus they stood together, their heads inclined for- 
ward, catching the faint noise we made in our pro- 
gress, and with one foot in advance, as if half 
inclined to fly from our presence. As we drew 
near their alarm evidently increased. Apprehen- 
sive that they might fly from us altogether, I stop- 
ped short and motioned them to advance and 
receive the gift I extended towards them, but they 
would not; I then uttered a few words of their 
language with which I was acquainted, scarcely 
expecting that they would understand me, but to 
show that we had not dropped from the clouds upon 
them. ‘This appeared to give them a little confi- 
dence, so | approached nearer, presenting the cloth 
with one hand and holding the bough with the 
other, while they slowly retreated. At last they 
suffered us to approach so near to them that we 
were enabled to throw the cotton cloth across their 
shoulders, giving them to understand that it was 
theirs, and by a variety of gestures endeavoring to 
make them understand that we entertained the 
highest possible regard for them.”’ 

A few steps further, all doubts were put to 
rest : 
sad They hurried on, and we followed them until 
suddenly they set up a strange halloo, which was 
answered from beyond the grove through which we 
were passing, and the next moment we entered 
upon some open ground, at the extremity of which 
we descried a long, low hut, and in front of it were 
several young girls. As soon as they perceived 
us they fled with wild screams into the adjoining 
thickets, like so many startled fawns. A few 
moments after the whole village resounded with 
savage outcries, and the natives came running 
towards us from every direction. Had an army of 
invaders made an irruption into their territory they 
could not have evinced greater exeitement. We 
were soon completely encircled by a dense throng, 
and in their eager desire to behold us they almost 
arrested our progress ; an equal number surround- 
ing our youthful guides, who with amazing volu- 
bility appeared to be detailing the circumstances 
which had attended their meeting with us. Every 
item of intelligence appeared to redouble the aston- 
ishment of the islanders, and they gazed at us with 
inquiring looks. At last we reached a large and 
handsome building of bamboos, and were by signs 
told to enter it, the natives opening a lane for us 
through which to pass ; on entering, without cere- 
mony, we threw our exhausted frames upon the 
mats that covered the floor. In a moment the 
slight tenement was completely full of people, 
whilst those who were unable to obtain admittance 
gazed at us through its open cane-work. It was 
now evening, and by the dim light we could just 
discern the savage countenances around us, gleam- 
ing with wild curiosity and wonder; the naked 
forms and tattooed limbs of brawny warriors, with 
here and there the slighter figures of young girls, 
all engaged in a perfect storm of conversation, of 
which we were of course the one only theme; 
whilst our recent guides were fully oceupied in 
answering the innumerable questions which every 
one put to them. Nothing can exceed the fierce 
gesticulation of these people when animated in con- 
versation, and on this occasion they gave loose to 
all their natural vivacity, shouting and dancing 
about in a manner that well-nigh intimidated us. 
Close to where we lay, squatting upon their 
haunches, were some eight or ten noble-looking 





chiefs, for such they subsequently proved to be— 
who, more reserved than the rest, regarded us with 
a fixed and stern attention, which not a little dis- 
composed our equanimity. One of them in par- 
ticular, who appeared to be the highest in rank, 
placed himself directly facing me ; looking at me 
with a rigidity of aspect under which I absolutely 
quailed. He never once opened his lips, but main- 
tained his severe expression of countenance, with- 
out turning his face aside for a single moment. 
Never before had I been subjected to so strange 
and steady a glance ; it revealed nothing of the 
mind of the savage, but it appeared to be reading 
my own. After undergoing this scrutiny till I 
grew absolutely nervous, with a view of diverting 
it if possible, and conciliating the good opinion of 
the warrior, I took some tobacco from the bosom 
of my frock, and offered it to him. He quietly 
rejected the proffered gift, and, without speaking, 
motioned me to return it to its place. In my pre- 
vious intercourse with the natives of Nukuheva and 
Tior, I had found that the present of a small piece 
of tobacco would have rendered any of them de- 
voted to my service. Was this act of the chief a 
token of his enmity? Typee or Happar! I asked 
within myself. I started, for at the same moment 
this identical question was asked by‘the strange 
being before me. I turned to Toby; the flicker- 
ing light of a native taper showed me his counte- 
nance pale with trepidation at this fatal question. 
I paused for a second, and I know not by what im- 
pulse it was that I answered, ‘ Typee.’ The 
piece of dusky statuary nodded in approval, and 
then murmured, ‘ Mortarkee!’ ‘ Mortarkee,’ said 
I, without further hesitation—* Typee mortarkee.’ 
What a transition! The dark figures around us 
leaped to their feet, clapped their hands in’ trans- 
port, and shouted again and again the talismanic 
syllables, the utterance of which appeared to have 
settled everything.’’ 

Here, then, they were fairly ‘in for it..’ At 
the first blush, however, the cannibals, so far from 
showing any desire to eat them, hastened to make 
them eat :— 

** Reclining upon our mats, we now held a kind 
of levee, giving audience to successive troops of 
the natives, who introduced themselves to us by 
pronouncing their respective names, and retired in 
high good humor on receiving ours in return. 
During this ceremony the greatest merriment pre- 
vailed, nearly every announcement on the part of 
the islanders being followed by a fresh sally of 
gaiety, which induced me to believe that some of 
them at least were innocently diverting the com- 
pany at our expense, by bestowing upon thetn- 
selves a string of absurd titles, of the humor of 
which we were of course entirely ignorant. All 
this occupied about an hour, when the throng hav- 
ing a little diminished, I turned to Mehevi and 
gave him to understand that we were in need of 
food and sleep. Immediately the attentive chief 
addressed a few words to one of the crowd, who 
disappeared, and returned in a few moments with 
a calibash of ‘ poee-poee,’ and two or three young 
cocoa-nuts stripped of their husks, and with their 
shells partly broken. We both of us forthwith 
placed one of these natural goblets to our lips, and 
drained it in a moment of the refreshing draught it 
contained. The poee-poee was then placed before 
us, and even famished as I was, I paused to con- 
sider in what manner to convey it to my mouth. 
This staple article of food among the Marquese 
islanders is manufactured from the produce of the 
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bread-fruit tree. It somewhat resembles in its| accordingly. The young ladies peeped and poked 
lastic nature our bookbinder’s paste, is of a yel-| at them lovingly—nor was it long ere the great 
ow colour, and somewhat tart to the taste. Such| man of the village condescended to protect them 
was the dish, the merits of which I was now eager | with the light of his countenance by a ceremonious 
to discuss. I eyed it wistfully for a moment, and | visit in full court dress :— 
then, unable any longer to stand on ceremony,| ‘‘ At last, when their numbers began to dimin- 
plunged my hand into the yielding mass, and to | ish, a superb-looking warrior stooped the towering 
the boisterous mirth of the natives drew it forth | plumes of his head-dress beneath the low portal, 
laden with the poee-poee, which adhered in lengthy | and entered the house. 1 saw at once he was 
strings to every finger. So stubborn was its con- | some distinguished personage, the natives regarding 
sistency, that in conveying my heavily-freighted | him with the utmost deference, and making room 
hand to my mouth, the connecting links almost | for him as he approached. His aspect was impos- 
raised the calibash from the mats on which it had|ing. The splendid long drooping tail-feathers of 
been placed. This display of awkwardness—in | the tropical bird, thickly interspersed with the 
which, by-the-bye, Toby kept me company—con- | gaudy plumage of the cock, were disposed in an 
vulsed the bystanders with uncontrollable laugh-| upright semicircle upon his head, their lower 
ter. As soon as their merriment had somewhat | extremities being fixed in a cresent of guinea-beads 
subsided, Mehevi, motioning us to be attentive,| which spanned the forehead. Around his neck 
dipped the fore finger of his right hand in the dish, | were several enormous necklaces of boars’ tusks, 
and giving it a rapid and scientific twirl, drew it polished like ivory, and disposed in such a manner 
out coated smoothly with the preparation. With | as that the longest and largest were upon his capa- 
a second peculiar flourish he prevented the poee- cious chest. Thrust forward through the large 
poee from dropping to the ground as he raised it to; apertures in his ears were two small and finely 
his mouth, into which the finger was inserted and | shaped sperm-whale teeth, presenting their cavi- 
drawn forth perfectly free from any adhesive mat-| ties in front, stuffed with freshly plucked leaves, 
ter. This performance was evidently intended | and curiouslygwrought at the other end into strange 
for our instruction ; so | again essayed the feat on | little images and devices. These barbaric trinkets, 
the principles inculcated, but with very ill success. | garnished in this manner at their open extremities, 
A starving man, however, little heeds conventional | and tapering and curving round to a point behind 
proprieties, especially on a South Sea Island, and | the ear, resembled not a little a pair of cornucopias. 
accordingly Toby and I partook of the dish after|The loins of the warrior were girt about with 
our own clumsy fashion, beplastering our faces al] | heavy folds of a dark-colored tappe hanging before 








over with the glutinous compound, and daubing | and behind in clusters of braided tassels, while 


our hands nearly to the wrist. This kind of food | anklets and bracelets of curling human hair com- 
is by no means disagreeable to the palate of a Bo- | pleted his unique costume. In his right hand he 
ropean, though at first the mode of eating it may grasped a beautifully carved paddle-spear, nearly 
be. For my own part, after the lapse of a few fifteen feet in length, made of the bright koar- 
days I became accustomed to its singular flavor, wood, one end sharply pointed, and the other flat- 
and grew remarkably fond of it. So much for the | tened like an oar-blade. Hanging obliquely from 
first course ; several other dishes followed it, some , his girdle by a loop ef sinnate was a richly deco- 
of which were positively delicious. We con-| rated pipe, the slender reed forming its stem was 
cluded our banquet by tossing off the contents of | colored with a red pigment, and round it, as well 
two more young cocoa-nuts, after which we re-| as the idol-bowl, fluttered little streamers of the 
galed ourselves with the soothing fumes of tobacco, | thinnest tappa.”’ 
inhaled from a quaintly carved pipe which passed; Mehevi—such was the grandee’s name—pres- 
round the circle. During the repast, the natives | ently took Melville's leg into his care, and sum- 
eyed us with intense curiosity, observing our mi-|mé@ned an old ‘ medicine-man,’’ who shampooe’ 
nutest motions and appearing to discover abundant | the sufferer until the latter roared with pain. T? 
matter for comment in the most trifling oceurrence. | next piece of hospitality shown, was providing the 
Their surprise mounted the highest, when we be-| pair with a lodgment, and allotting to Herman one 
gan to remove our uncomfortable garments, which edie — phot by way- of personal attendant. The 
were saturated with rain. They scanned the white-| reader may like to see how luxuriously he will be 
ness of our limbs, and seemed utterly unable to; housed should it ever be his luck to become a cap- 
account for the contrast they presented to the | tive in a Typee village :— 
swarthy hue of our faces, embrowned from asix| ‘‘ Near one side of the valley, and about midway 
months’ exposure to the scorching sun of the Line, | up the ascent of a rather abrupt rise of ground 
They felt our skin, much in the same way that a | waving with the richest verdure, a number of large 
silk mercer would handle a remarkably fine piece | stones were laid in successive courses, to the height 
of satin ; and some of them went so far in their in- | of nearly eight feet, and disposed in such a manner 
vestigation as to apply the olfactory organ.’’ that their level surface corresponded in shape with 
This is precisely the place at which to break off. | the habitation which was perched upon it. A 
There are few persons of delicate feelings, we| narrow space, however, was reserved in front of 
flatter ourselves, who will not be thrilled with a|the dwelling, upon the summit of this pile of 
strange curiosity as to the ulterior purpose of this| stones, (called by the natives a ‘ pi-pi,”) which 
minute investigation; and since we must divide| being enclosed by « little picket of canes, gave it 
our narrative somewhere, the juncture of greatest |somewhat the appearance of a verandah. The 
suspense is, as all editors know, the point to be | frame of the house was constructed of large bam- 
chosen. Next week, the reader shall learn more} boos planted uprightly, and secured together at 
about the fugitives. intervals by transverse stalks of the light wood of 
A few hours appear to have satisfied the fugi-| the habiscus, lashed with thongs of bark. The 
tives that whether their ultimate lot was to be ajrear of the tenement—built up with successive 
fricasee or au naturel, they were for the moment| ranges of cocoa-nut boughs bound one upen 


considered as a rare curiosity, and to be treated | another, with their leaflets cunningly woven to- 
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gether—inclined a little from the vertical, and 
extended from the extreme edge of the ‘ pi-pi’ to 
about twenty feet from its surface; whence the 
shelving roof—thatched with the long tapering 
leaves of the palmetto—sloped steevly off to within 
about five feet of the floor; leaving the eaves 
drooping with tassel-like appendages over the front 
of the habitation. This was constructed of light 
and elegant canes, in a kind of open screen work, 
tastefully adorned with bindings of variegated sin- 
nate, which served to hold together its various 

The sides of the house were similarly 
built; thus presenting three quarters for the circu- 
lation of the air, while the whole was impervious 
to the rain. In length this picturesque building 
was perhaps twelve yards, while in breadth it 
could not have exceeded as many feet. So much 
for the exterior; which, with its wire-like reed- 
twisted-sides, not a little reminded me of an im- 
mense aviary. Stooping a little, you passed through 
@ narrow aperture in its front; and facing you, on 
entering, lay two long, perfectly straight, and 
well polished trunks of the cocoa-nut tree, extend- 
ing the full length of the dwelling; one of them 
placed closely against the rear, and the other lying 
parallel with it some two yards distagt, the interval 
between them being spread with a multitude of 
gaily-worked mats, nearly all of a different pat- 
tern. This space formed the common couch and 
lounging place of the natives, answering the pur- 
pose of a-divan in Oriental countries. Here would 
they slumber through the hours of the night, and 
recline luxuriously during the greater part of the 
day. The remainder of the floor presented only 
the cool shining surfaces of the large stones of 
which the ‘ pi-pi’ was composed. From the ridge- 
pole of the house hung suspended a number of 
darge packages enveloped in coarse tappa; some 
of which contained festival dresses, and various 
other matters of the wardrobe, held in high estima- 
tion. ‘These were easily accessible by means of a 
line, which, passing over the ridge-pole, had one 
end attached to a bundle, while with the other, 
which led to the side of the dwelling, and was there 
secured, the package could be lowered or elevated 
at pleasure. Against the farther wall of the house 
were arranged in tasteful figures a variety of spears 
and javelins, and other implements of savage war- 
fare. Outside of the habitation, and built upon 
the piazza-like area in its front, was a little shed 
used as a sort of larder or- pantry, and in which 
were stored various articles of domestic use and 
convenience. A few yards from the pi-pi, was a 
large shed built of cocoa-nat boughs, where the 
process of preparing the ‘* poee-poee’ was carried 
on, and all culinary operations attended to. Thus 
much for the house, and its appurtenances ; and it 
will be readily acknowledged that a more commo- 
dious and appropriate dwelling for the climate and 
the people could not possibly be devised. It was 
cool, free to admit the air, scrupulously clean, and 
elevated above the dampness and impurities of the 
-ground.”’ 

We should be glad to draw upon our author for 
full-lengths of the family party ;—Marheyo, the 
master of the house, his wife, Tinor, ‘‘ the only 
industrious person in all the valley,’’ the three 
young men, *‘ dissipated, good-for-nothing, royster- 
ing blades of savages,’? who seem to have * fleeted 
the world’’ much as if they had been denizens of 
Long’s or Limmer’s,—that is, in love-making, 
drinking, and smoking,—and the several young 
ladies, among whom one Fayaway was our au- 
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thor’s favorite. These ‘‘ gentle ones’’ among the 
ee ape let us observe, are less tattooed than the 
lords of creation,—Herman’s Armida having only 
‘*three minute dots no bigger than pin heads” on 
either lip, and a tasteful ‘‘ undress epaulette”’ on 
each shoulder. But the above sketch of the family 
party must suffice, since we desire to show a few 
of the lions of the valley. The first of these to 
which Melville rode pick-a-back on Kory-Kory, 
was one calculated to strike awe into even the 
careless heart of a sailor, and to quicken his cir- 
cumspection. On ‘‘ a sudden height’’— 

—‘* were situated the Taboo groves of the valley 
—the scene of many a prolonged feast, of many a 
horrid rite. Beneath the dark shadows of the 
consecrated bread-fruit trees there reigned a solemn 
twilight—a cathedral-like gloom. The frightful 
genius of pagan worship seemed to brood in silence 
over the place, breathing its spell upon every 
object around. Here and there, in the depths of 
these awful shades, half screened from sight by 
masses of overhanging foliage, rose the idolatrous 
altars of the savages, built of enormous blocks of 
black and polished stone, placed one upon another, 
without cement, to the height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, and surmounted by a rustic open temple, 
enclosed with a low picket of canes, within which 
might be seen, in various stages of decay, offerings 
of bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts, and the putrefying 
relics of some recent sacrifice. In the midst of the 
wood was the hallowed ‘ Hoolah-Hoolah’ ground 
—set apart for the celebration of the fantastic reli- 
gious ritual of these people—comprising an exten- 
sive oblong pi-pi, terminating at either end in a 
l@fty terraced altar, guarded by ranks of hideous 
wooden idols, and with the two remaining sides 
flanked by ranges of bamboo sheds, opening to- 
wards the interior of the quadrangle thus formed. 
Vast trees, standing in the middle of this space, 
and throwing over it an umbrageous shade, had 
their massive trunks built round with slight stages, 
elevated a few feet above the ground, and railed in 
with canes, forming so many rustic pulpits, from 
which the priests harangued their devotees. This 
holiest of spots was defended from profanation by 
the strictest edicts of the all-pervading ‘ taboo,’ 
which condemned to instant death the sacrilegious 
female who should enter er touch its sacred pre- 
cincts, or even so much as press with her feet the 
ground made holy by the shadows that it cast. * * 
To this building, denominated in the language of 
the natives the ‘ Ti,’ Mehevi now conducted us. 
Thus far we had been accompanied by a troop of 
the natives of both sexes; but as soon as we 
approached its vicinity, the females gradually sep- 
arated themselves from the crowd, and standing 
aloof, permitted us to pass on. The merciless 
prohibitions of the taboo extended likewise to this 
edifice, and were enforced by the same dreadful 
penalty that secured the Hoolah Hoolah ground 
from the imaginary pollution of a woman's pres- 
ence. On entering the house, I was surprised to 
see six muskets ranged against the bamboo on one 
side, from the barrels of which depended as many 
small canvass pouches, partly filled with powder. 
Disposed about these muskets, like the cutlasses 
that decorate the bulk-head of a man-of-war’s 
cabin, were a great variety of rude spears and pad- 
dles, javelins and war-clubs. This then, said I to 
Toby, must be the armory of the tribe. As we 
advanced further along the building, we were 
struck with the aspect of four or five hideous old 


wretches, on whose decrepit forms time and tat- 
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tooing seemed to have obliterated every trace of 
humanity. Owing to the continued operation of 
this latter process, which only terminates among 
the warriors of the island after all the figures 
sketched upon their limbs in youth have been 
blended together—an effect, however, produced 
only in cases of extreme longevity—the bodies of 
these men were of a uniform dull green color—the 
hue which the tattooing gradually assumes as the 
individual advances in age. * * These repul- 
sive-looking creatures appeared to have lost the 
use of their lower limbs altogether; sitting upon 
the floor cross-legged in a state of torpor. They 
never heeded us in the least, scarcely looking con- 
scious of our presence, while Mehevi seated us 
upon the mats, and Kory-Kory gave utterance to 
some unintelligible gibberish. In a few moments 
a boy entered with a wooden trencher of poee-poee ; 
and in regaling myself with its contents | was 
obliged again to submit to the officious intervention 
of my indefatigable servitor. Various other dishes 
followed, the chief manifesting the most hospitable 
importunity in pressing us to partake, and to 
remove all bashfulness on our part, set us no 
despicable example in his own person. The 
repast concluded, a pipe was lighted, which passed 
from mouth to mouth, and yielding to its soporific 
influence, the quiet of the place, and the deepening 
shadows of approaching might, my companion and 
I sank into a kind of drowsy repose, while the 
chief and Kory-Kory seemed to be slambering 
beside us. I awoke from an uneasy nap, about 
midnight, as I supposed ; and raising myself partly 
from the mat, became sensible that we were 
enveloped in utter darkness. Toby lay still asleep, 
but our late companions had disappeared. The 
only sound that interrupted the silence of the 
place was the asthmatic breathing of the old men 1 
have mentioned, who reposed at a little distance 
from us. Beside them, as well as I could judge, 
there was no one else in the house. Apprehensive 
of some evil, | roused my comrade, and we were 
engaged in a whispered conference concerning the 
unexpected withdrawal of the natives, when all at 
once, from the depths of the grove, in full view of 
us where we lay, shoots of flame were seen to 
rise, and in a few moments illuminated the sur- 
rounding trees, casting, by contrast, into still 
deeper gloom the darkness around us. While we 
continued gazing at this sight, dark figures ap- 
peared moving to and fro before the flames; while 
others, dancing and capering about, looked like so 
many demons. Regarding this new phenomenon 
with no small degree of trepidation, { said to my 
companion, * What can all this mean, Toby?’ 
* Oh, nothing,’ replied he ; * getting the fire ready, 
| suppose.’ * Fire !* exclaimed I, while my heart 
took to beating like a trip-hammer, ‘ what fire?’ 
‘ Why the fire to cook us, to be sure; what else 
would the cannibals be kicking up such a row 
about if it were not for that?’ ”’ 

After a short period of suspense, Mehevi’s voice 
was heard ; and “a ration’’ of roast pig explained 
the suspicious appearances which had so shaken 
the friends’ nerves. ‘Toby's, indeed, seem never to 
have recovered the shock. Being more able-bodied 
than Melville, whose ailing leg made no haste to 
recover, he seems also to have been more eager to 
make his escape; and this, not many days later, 
he effected—at least, we will hope so, for he dis- 
appeared, and Melville has never since heard of 
him. On questioning the natives as to the absence 
of his comrade, he was put off with evasive and 





contradictory answers, and ‘ it appeared,’’ he adds, 
‘* that in making these various statements they en- 
deavored to conceal from me some terrible disaster, 
lest the knowledge of it should overpower me.” 
After some days of suspense, no alternative pre- 
sented itself save resignation to a solitary sojourn 
among these kind but mysterious people. Our au- 
thor had abundant opportunity of learning all their 
ways, since they seem to have loaded him with 
every description of creature-kindness, and only to 
have shown symptoms of moodiness and mistrust 
on faneying that he became weary of the delights 
of their happy valley. We shall, henceforward, 
forbear to follow his experiences one by one— 
merely stringing together a few passages which 
may add to the store of entertaining or useful 
knowledge. 

While in the valley, Melville witnessed a high 
festival, for which every one made an extra toil- 
ette, and extra preparation. ‘‘ The Feast of Cala- 
bashes,”’ as our journalist naturally enough calls 
it, was opened after the fashion of Camacho’s wed- 
ding—that is, by a first-class carouse. Amongst 
other ceremonies and ceremonials which astorrished 
Melville, he mentions— 

‘** The appearance of four or five old women who, 
in a state of utter nudity, with their arms extended 
flatly down their sides, and holding themselves per- 
fectly erect, were leaping stiffly into the air, like so 
many sticks bobbing to the surface, after being 
pressed perpendicularly into the water. They pre- 
served the utmost gravity of countenance, and con- 
tinued their extraordinary movements without a 
single moment’s cessation. They did not appear to 
attract the observation of the crowd around them, 
but I must candidly confess that, for my own part, 
I stared at them most pertinaciously. Desirous 
of being enlightened with regard to the meaning 
of this peculiar diversion, I turned inquiringly to 
Kory-Kory ; that learned Typee immediately pro- 
ceeded to explain the whole matter thoroughly. 
But all that I could comprehend from what he said 
was, that the leaping figures before me were be- 
reaved widows, whose partners had been slain in 
battle many moons previously ; and who, at every 
festival, gave public evidence in this manner of 
their calamities.”’ 

** The banquet and the bier’’ are so closely con- 
nected in all savage communities; that we offer no 
apology for abruptly introducing the reader toa 
scene far different from the above :— 

‘**Tn one of the most secluded portions of the val- 
ley within a stone’s cast of Fayaway’s lake—for so 
I christened the sceye of our island yachting—and 
hard by a growth ft Vili, which stood ranged in 
order along both banks of the stream, waving their 
green arms as if to do honor to the passage, was 
the mausoleum of a deceased warrior chief. Like 
all the other edifices of any note, it was raised upon 
a small pi-pi of stones, which, being of unusual 
height, was a conspicuous object from a distance. 
A light thatching of bleached palmetto leaves hung 
over it like a self-supported canopy ; for it was not 
until you came very near that you saw it was sup- 
ported by four slender columns of bamboo rising at 
each corner to a little more than the height of a 
man. A clear area of a few yards surrounded the 
pi-pi, and was enclosed by four trunks of cocoa-nut 
trees resting at the angles on massive blocks of 
stone. The place was sacred. The sign of the 
inscrutable taboo was seen in the shape of a mys- 
tic roll of white tappa, suspended by a twisted cord 
of the same material from the top of a slight pole 
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planted within the enclosure. The sanctity of the 
spot appeared never to have been viola’ The 
stillness of the grave was there, and the calm soli- 
tude around was beautiful and touching. The soft 
shadows of those lofty palm-trees !—I can see them 
now—hanging over the little temple, as if to kee 
out the intrusive sun. On all sides as you a snes | 
this silent spot you caught sight of the dead chief's 
effigy seated in the stern of a canoe, which was 
raised on a light frame a few inches above the level 
of the epi. The canoe was about seven feet in 
length; of a rich, dark-colored wood, handsomely 
carved and adorned in many places with variegated 
bindings of stained sinnate, into which were inge- 
niously wrought a number of sparkling sea-shells, 
and a belt of the same shells ran all round it. The 
body of the figure—of whatever material it might 
have been made—was effectually concealed in a 
heavy robe of brown tappa, revealing only the 
hands and head; the latter skilfully carved in 
wood, and surmounted by a superb arch of plumes. 
These plumes, in the subdued and gentle gales 
which found access to this sequestered spot, were 
never for one moment at rest, but kept nodding and 
waving over the chief's brow. e long leaves 
of the palmetto dropped over the eaves, and 
through them you saw the warrior holding his pad- 
dle with both hands in the act of rowing, leaning 
forward and inclining his head, as if eager to hurry 
on his voyage. Glaring at him forever, and face 
to face, was a polished human skull, which 
crowned the prow of the canoe. The spectral fig- 
ure-head, reversed in its position, glancing back- 
wards, seemed to mock the impatient attitude of 
the warrior.” 

Now for a Typee sport :-— 

‘Some of the young men, with more flexible 
frames than their comrades, and perhaps with more 
courageous souls, had a way of walking up the trunk 
of the cocoa-nut trees which to me seemed little less 
than miraculous; and when looking at them in the 
act, | experienced that curious perplexity a child 
feels when he beholds a fly moving feet uppermost 
along aceiling. I will endeavor to describe the way 
in which Narnee, a noble young chief, sometimes 
performed this feat for my peculiar gratification ; 
but his preliminary performance must also be re- 
corded. Upon my signifying my desire that he 
should pluck me the young fruit of some particular 
tree, the handSome savage, throwing himself into 
a sudden attitude of surprise, feigns astonishment at 
the apparent absurdity of the request. Maintaining 
this position for a moment, the strange emotions 
depicted on his countenance soften down into one of 
humorous resignatio# to my will, and then looking 
wistfully up to the tufted top of the tree, he stands 
on tip-toe, straining his neck and elevating his arm, 
as though endeavoring to reach the fruit from the 
ground where he stands. As if defeated in this 
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arms about the trunk, with one elevated a little above 
the other, he presses the soles of his feet close to- 
gether against the tree, extending his legs from 1t 
until they are nearly horizontal, and his body be- 
comes doubled into an arch; then, hand over hand 
and foot after foot, he rises from the earth with 
steady rapidity, and almost before you are aware 
of it, has gained the cradled and embowered nest 
of nuts, and with boisterous glee flings the fruit to 
the ground. * * At the top of the cocoa-nut 
tree the numerous branches, radiating on all sides 
from a common centre, form a sort of green and 
waving basket, between the leaflets of which you 
just discern the nuts thickly clustering together, 
and on the loftier trees looking no bigger from the 
ground than bunches of grapes. I remember one 
adventurous little fellow—Too-Too was the ras- 
eal’s name—who had built himself a sort of aerial 
baby-house in the picturesque tuft of a tree adjoin- 
ing Marheyo’s habitation. He used to spend hours 
there—rustling among the branches, and shouting 
with delight every time the strong gusts of wind 
rushing down from the mountain’s side swayed to 
and fro the tall and flexible column on which he 
was perched.”’ 

A chapter is, of course, devoted to the mysteries 
of tattooing—from participation in which Mel- 
ville narrowly escaped: his kind hosts being 
obviously anxious to make him ‘one of them- 
selves,”’ according to the most approved pattern. 
The American was willing to enter into a com- 
promise by resigning his arms to the tender mer- 
cies of Karky, the artist; but declined the decora- 
tion alike of horizontal bars, or the symbol of the 
triangle, or the favor of oblique stripes across his 
face—all the more resolutely when informed that 
these symbols were, so to say, baptismal, and re- 
garded as initiatory of a convert into the established 
religion of the Typees. He fancied that his refusal 
gave grave offence; he had become weary, too, 
of bread-fruit cookery and the companionship of 
savages—who, however gentle or good-natured, 
were savages after all. Nor was his willingness 
to remain any longer insulated from his kind quick- 
ened by the dismal conviction, that all that Toby 





had feared might not be wholly apocryphal :— 

‘*T have already mentioned that from the ridge- 
pole of Marheyo’s house were suspended a number 
of packages enveloped in tappa. Many of these I 
_had often seen in the hands of the natives, and their 
contents had been examined in my presence. But 
there were three packages hanging very nearly over 
\the place where I lay, which from their remarkable 
appearance had often excited my curiosity. Sev- 
eral times I had asked Kory-Kory to show me 
‘their contents; but my servitor, who in almost 
| every other particular had acceded to my wishes, 
always refused to gratify me in this. One day, 
returning unexpectedly from the ‘ Ti,’ my arrival 











childish attempt, he now sinks to the earth despond- | seemed to throw the inmates of the house into the 
ingly, beating his breast in well-acted despair ; and | greatest confusion. They were seated together on 
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ings from which they had been taken. One of the 
three I distinctly saw. It was in a perfect state 
of preservation, and, from the slight glimpse I had 
of it, seemed to have been subjected to some smok- 
ing operation which had reduced it to the dry, hard, 
and mummy-like appearance it presented. The 
two long scalp-locks were twisted up into balls 
upon the crown of the head in the same way that 
the individual had’ worn them during life. The 
sunken cheeks were rendered yet more ghastly by 
the rows of glistening teeth which protruded from 
between the lips, while the sockets of the eyes— 
filled with oval bits of mother-of-pearl shell, with a 
black spot in the centre—heightened the hideous- 
ness of its aspect. ‘T'wo of the three were heads 
of the islanders ; but the third, to my horror, was 
that of a white man. Although it had been quick- 
ly removed from my sight, still the glimpse I had 
of it was enough to convince me that I could not 
be mistaken. * * About a week after my dis- 
covery of the contents of the mysterious packages, 
I happened to be at the Ti, when another war- 
alarm was sounded, and the natives rushing to their 
arms, sallied out to resist a second incursion of the 
Happar invaders. The same scene was again re- 
peated, only that, on this occasion, I heard at least 
fifteen reports of muskets from the mountains dur- 
ing the time that the skirmish lasted. An hour or 
two after its termination, loud pwans chanted 
through the valley announced the approach of the 
victors. I stood with Kory-Kory leaning against 
the railing of the pi-pi awaiting their advance, when 
a tumultuous crowd of islanders emerged with wild 
clamors from the neighboring groves. In the 
midst of them marched four men, one preceding 
the other at regular intervals of eight or ten feet, 
with poles of a corresponding length, extended 
from shoulder to shoulder, to which were lashed 
with thongs of bark three long narrow bundles, 
carefully wrapped in ample coverings of freshly- 
plucked palm-leaves, tacked together with slivers 
of bamboo. Here and there upon these green 
winding-sheets might be seen the stains of blood, 
while the warriors who carried the frightful bur- 
dens displayed upon their naked limbs similar san- 
guinary marks. The shaven head of the foremost 
had a deep gash upon it, and clotted gore which had 
flowed from the wound remained in dry patches 
around it. This savage seemed sinking under the 
weight he bore. The bright tattooing upon his 
body was covered with blood and dust; his in- 
flamed eyes rolled in their sockets, and his whole 
appearance denoted extraordinary suffering and ex- 
ertion; yet, sustained by some powerful impulse, 
he continued to advance, while the throng around 
him with wild cheers sought to encourage him. 
The other three men were marked about the arms 
and breasts with several slight wounds, which they 
somewhat ostentatiously displayed. These four 
individuals, having been the most active in the late 
encounter, claimed the honor of bearing the bodies 
of their slain enemies to the Ti. Such was the 
conclusion I drew from my own observations, and, 
as far as I could understand, from the explanation 
which Kory-Kory gave me. The royal Mehevi 
walked by the side of these heroes. He carried in 
one hand a musket, from the barrel of which was 
suspended a small canvass pouch of powder, and in 
the other he grasped a short javelin, which he held 
before him and regarded with fierce exultation. 
This javelin he had wrested from a celebrated 





champion of the Happars, who had ignominiously 
fled, and was pursued by his foe beyond the sum- 
mit of the mountain. When within a short dis- 
tance of the Ti, the warrior with the wounded 
head, who proved to be Narmonee, tottered for- 
ward two or three steps, and fell helplessly to the 
ground, but not before another had caught the end 
of the pole from his shoulder, and placed it upon 
his own. The excited throng of islanders, who 
surrounded the person of the king and the dead 
bodies of the enemy, approached the spot where I 
stood, brandishing their rude implements of war- 
fare, many of which were bruised and broken, and 
uttering continual shouts of triumph. When the 
crowd drew up opposite the Ti, I set myself to 
watch their proceedings most attentively; but 
scarcely had be halted when my servitor, who 
had left my side for an instant, touched my arm, 
and proposed our returning to Marheyo’s house. 
To this I objected ; but, to my surprise, Kory-Ko- 
ry reiterated his request, and with an unusual ve- 
hemence of manner. Still, however, I refused to 
comply, and was retreating before him, as in his im- 
portunity he pressed = me, when I felt a heavy 
hand laid upon my shoulder, and turning round 
encountered the bulky form of Mow-Mow, a one- 
eyed chief, who had just detached himself from the 
crowd below, and had mounted the rear of the pi- 
pi upon which we stood. His cheek had been 
pierced by the point of a spear, and the wound im- 
parted a still more frightful expression to his hide- 
ously tattooed face, already deformed by the loss 
of aneye. The warrior, without uttering a sylla- 
ble, pointed fiercely in the direction of Marheyo’s 
house, while Kory-Kory, at the same time pre- 
senting his back, desired me to mount. I declined 
this offer, but intimated my willingness to withdraw, 
and moved slowly along the piazza, wondering 
what could be the cause of this unusual treatment. 
A few minutes’ consideration convinced me that 
the savages were about to celebrate some hideous 
rite in connection with their peculiar customs, and 
at which they were determined I should not be 
present. I descended from the pi-pi, and attended 
by Kory-Kory, who on this occasion did not show 
his usual commiseration for my lameness, but 
seemed only anxious to hurry me on, walked away 
from the place. As I passed through the noisy 
throng, which by this time completely environed 
the Ti, I looked with fearful curiosity at the three 
packages, which now were deposited upon the 
ground ; but, although I had no doubt as to their 
contents, still their thick coverings prevented my 
actually detecting the form of a human body. The 
next morning, shortly after sunrise, the same thun- 
dering sounds which had awakened me from sleep 
on the second day of the Feast of Calabashes as- 
sured me that the savages were on the eve of cele- 
brating another, and, as I fully believed, a horrible 
solemnity.” 

It was time, our readers will admit, after such 
an experience as this, to think of ‘‘ cutting and 
running.’’ But to put his purpose into execution 
at the right moment, when escape from the valley 
could be seconded by escape from the coast, was 
no ed matter. How Melville managed to accom- 

lish the feat, and lived through a crisis so breath- 
ess, to acquaint us with his adventures, let his 
own pages tell. We have already drawn upon 
them to snch an extent as to have no room for a 
word more. 











A SNOWDROP—JOHN AUGUSTUS—A DREAM. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A SNOWDROP. 


How shall I greet the snowdrop, 
The angel of the year, 

Shall hope again come with a smile, 
Or memory with a tear! 


Calm messenger from heaven, 
That never knew a sin, ; 
To tell us all is well without 
If all be well within. 


Above thee, in the twilight, 

The robin sits and sings, 

He hears thy bells chiming for spring, 
And sobs between his wings. 


O, never-ending childhood, 

O, everlasting love, 

Is this a dream returned from heaven, 
Or I to heaven above! 


I see my little garden 

Beside the old sea-bay ; 

Bring me my little frock and spade— 
For this is holiday! 


Who art thou, sneering sinner! 
Recall thy withered vears— 

If ever thou wert innocent 

This flower would bring thee tears. 


Let vanity come hither, 

Knee! down awhile and pray— 

See its sin-twisted visage there 

Beside Simplicity ! 

Let coward hearts come hither, 

That bade their faith adieu ; 

See this frail wrestler with the storms, 
And learn how to be true. 


Let each true lover, kneeling, 
Come to this angel blossom, 
Kiss it, and pull it, for the one, 
And only for one bosom. 


If she be true, ’tis fittest 

Where purity should rest ; 

Jewels for falsehood—flowers for love, 

For like to like is best. 

* * * _ * * 
Thou art no sunshine lover, 

Like summer blooms to die 

When the bursting cloud glooms overhead, 
And the storm goes bitterly by. 


The dismal blasts of winter 

Have dashed thee to and fro, 
Thou hast been fettered up in frost 
And burdened by the snow. 


Like a true-hearted woman, 

When all are gone but thee, 

Thy blossom stands like Faithfulness 
Amid Adversity. 

* = = * * * 
If every lip would whisper, 

Since last it pierced the snows, 

What then it whispered, this pale bell 
Would crimson like the rose. 


Some are gone down to darkness, 
And none repeat their name ; 

Like thee, and honor, some return, 
And some are gone to shame. 


Some, mocked, betrayed, forgotten, 
To vengeance meanly flee ; 





Some, with forgiveness, still bend o’er 
Ingratitude, like thee. 


And some, whose bosoms wore thee 
With hearts as pure, are now 

What none would utter near a thing ¢ 

So innocent as thou. 

a * * * a * 
True to thyself and Nature, 

The life that God gave thee 

Still wears the smile of virgin time 

To shame iniquity. 


Let Fear and Cunning tremble, 

No failing hearts come here ! 

There were enchanted flowers of old 
To tell when they were néar. 


Place this within thy girdle : 
Rash girl, beware thy hand! 
This is the flower—and Memory 
The Enchanter with his wand! 


If thou art false, with smiling 

The spell will fill thine eye ; 

If thou art true, the conscious heart 
Will move it with a sigh. 

e > * * * o 
If I could speak like the preacher, 

This flower my text should be: 

Among the lilies of the field 

There is not one like thee. 





Joun Avcustus.—Everybody has heard of John 
Augustus, the poor Shoemaker of Boston, who has 
rescued from vicious courses so many of his erring 
and unfortunate brothers and sisters. The follow- 
ing passage is from a poem lately delivered before 
the Boston Mechanics’ Apprentices’ Association, 
by its president, J. M. W. Yerrington : 

But one there lives in humbler life obscure, 
Who still moves on, the solace of the poor ; 

Who deems no breast so lost to virtue’s glow, 
Though framed to earth and fashioned to its woe, 
Thai will not turn, enforced by kindliest power, 
Back to the memory of an holier hour ; 

Who sees in man, whate’er his stains may be, 

A brother hastening to eternity. 

Though nursed in sin and bred in passions wild, 
Beholds the image of his Maker's child ; 

Who does for pity whatsoe’er he can, 

Giving the world ‘‘ assurance of a man.”’ 

His name ye ask? Go, mark the falling tear 
Drop on the dungeon as his form draws near ; 
Behold the wanton, weeping o’er her shame, 
Still mingle, with her tears, Augustus’ name. 
Learn here the lesson—if ye need it still— 

Man lacks not means, when love inspires the will. 





A Dream.—The following statement is commu- 
nicated upon such authority, that we have no 
doubt of its trath. The engine driver, Hedges, 
(killed on the Norwich railway,) resided with his 
wife at Ely.—On the night previous to the acci- 
dent, he was awakened by a loud scream from his 
wife, followed by an hysterical fit. Upon her re- 
covery, she said she had had a frightful dream—that 
he was killed by an accident to the train. He 
laughed at her timidity, and ridiculed her super- 
stition, but next morning she implored him, with 
tears, not to drive the engine that day, and as he 
left the door and bade her good-bye, she was 
seized with another fit of hysterics, to which 
she was subject. He went back, kissed her, and 
left her in charge of a neighbor. She never saw 
her husband again alive.—Bury (Eng.) Post. 
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PUNCH. 
THE NEW JOHN GILPIN. 


Showing how Peel went further than he intended, 
and came safe home again. 


Sir Rosert was a minister 
Of credit and renown ; 

And eke, by virtue of his place, 
Adviser to the crown. 


Now Richard Cobden said to him, 
‘* Protected corn has been 

Through thrice ten tedious years, since eight- 
Teen hundred and fifteen. 


‘* Yet landlords and eke tenants say 
Of profits they despair ; 

Despite protection, growing corn 
Is a losing affair. 


«‘ There ’s Mr. Bright, and there ’s myself, 
And Mr. Fox—make three ; 

We've raised a league, and you must ride 
(As Ben says) after we.” 


Said Peel, ‘‘ Your doctrines I admire, 
But I am only one ; 

Still, if the duke will stick to me, 
I'll try what can be done. 


‘*T am a premier stout and bold, 
As all my party know ; 

And my good friends in Manchester 
Will lend their horse to go.”’ 


Now see him in his new Tariff, 
On Free Trade—noble steed ! 

Full slowly taking duties off, 
With caution and good heed. 


Then came the blight, and fears arose 
We'd not have food to eat, 

Free Trade, from walking, ’gan to trot, 
Which shook Peel in his seat. 


** Fairly and softly,’’ Peel he cried, 
But Peel he cried in vain ; 

The trot became a gallop soon, 
And Free Trade flew amain. 


Then giving up, as needs he must 
Who cannot help his plight, 

Peel seized Free Trade, and like a shot 
Flew past Protection quite. 


Free Trade, who by a tory lord 
Had ne’er been crossed before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Robert—neck or nought 
Past radical and whig ; 

He little thought when he began 
His bill would be so big. 


The Post did bark, the Herald screamed, 
Out spoke the farmers all, 

And every duke eried out ‘* For shame !” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Robert! Who but he? 
Free Trade still gaining ground, 

He carries weight—he ’l| win his race, 
His horse’s wind is sound. 





Still, as division-day drew near 
*T was wonderful to view 

How overboard the men in place 
Their old convictions threw. 


Through manufactures of all kinds 
His gambols he did play, 

And came to Corn Laws at the last, 
Which stood dead in the way. 


The sliding-scale he knocked about 
Unto his friends’ dismay, 

And fixed how that at three years’ end 
The tax should die away. 


Free Trade, not satisfied at all 
To wait for three years more, 
Straight gallopped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Robert, with the league 
Still thundering at his heel, 

Insisting loud on total and 
Immediate repeal. 


The country members in the house, 
Thus seeing Robert fly, 

With Lord John Russell in his rear, 
Set up a hue and ery : 


** Stop thief! Stop thief! a highway man :”’ 
Not one of them was mute, = 
And Ben D’Israeli and Colquhoun 
Did join in the pursuit. 


In the ** Protection’? heavy coach, 
The upper house gave chase ; 

But Free Trade’s bottom bone, and wind, 
Made it a hopeless race. 


The race is run, the race is won 
With credit and renown ; 

Nor did Free Trade draw breath until 
The Corn Laws he ran down. 


Now let us sing Long live the league, 

And Cobden, long live he ; 

And when Peel next doth ride Free Trade, 

May Punch his laureat be. 

Nicnotas “ at Home.’’—-His imperial majesty 
has been in a high passion. Like many small do- 
mestic tyrants, he had a face of honey, and words 
sweet as sugar-plums, when abroad; but, once 
come home again, he looks the old fury, and raps 
out his customary bad language. ‘To be sure he 
gave the order of Saint Lollypop—or some order 
worthy of the calendar—to his son for his good be- 
havior: (whether the youth had chained and starved 
and scourged a convent of nuns, after the example 
of gracious papa, has not vet transpired.) Next, 
however, his imperial cruelty took to task all his 
ministers; snubbing some, breaking some, and 
hinting at Siberia to others. And what fort? They 
had brought disrepute upon his government; they 
had been tyrannons and sanguinary, and had caused 
him to be reprimanded by the pope! And all this 
is to throw dust—devil’s dust, surely, if any dust 
soever may deserve the name—in the eyes of his 
holiness. It is needfui that there should be a sac- 
rifice of somebody, to conciliate the Vatican, and so 





Nicholas offers up a minister or a governor. Does. 


the reader recollect the sacrifice required to stay 
the plague among the beasts? It was not the lion, 
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or the tiger, or the wolf, for its carnivorous sins; 
not the men-eaters and flock-destroyers ; but the 
poor ass, that confessed, in a moment of tempta- 
tion, to have eaten a cabbage. And some such 
vietim does Nicholas offer to his holiness! 





Emicration may be defined the act of leaving 
one’s native country to settle in another. When 
the act is accompanied by that of leaving one’s na- 
tive creditors without having settled in one’s own 
country, the probability that one will go and settle 
in another country is exceedingly remote—some- 
times, indeed, more remote than the place to which 
the emigrant betakes himself. The object of an 
emigrant is usually to obtain land abroad, but he 
has sometimes very good grounds at home for dis- 
appearing. Occasionally he goes into the bush, and 
clears away the wood, an operation for which, by 
cutting his stick, he has already prepared himself. 
It is said that an emigrant is one who finds that he 
is not in demand at home, but this is a mistake, for 
some emigrants, particularly those to Boulogne, 
and other foreign watering-places, have been in 
very great demand at home before emigration. 
Some have objected to emigration on the score that 
every person who quits a kingdom, takes from it, 
in his own person, so much capital and labor. 
This is very true in some cases, for if 1 lend my 
friend five hundred pounds, and he suddenly emi- 
grates, itis probable he will take that amount of 
capital with him, and will cause also a fearful 
waste of labor by giving me the useless trouble of 
looking after him. This is sound political econo- 
my, which we have acquired by submitting our- 
selves to a course of good grinding in mill for the 
last fortnight. 





A WASHINGTON WAR-CRY. 


Ratse high the shout of warfare ! 
Een now proud England cewers, 

As Washington upon her head 
Scorn and saliva showers. 

Soon the great Columbian eagle 
O’er ocean wide shall soar ; 

With cock-tail and mint-julep, 
He ’s already half seas o’er. 


Arise, arouse for Oregon !— 
Prate not to us of right! 
Sons of the pilgrim fathers, 
We take our stand on might. 
The favored race of freedom 
Are not the men to flinch 
From the spread of sacred slavery 
And the blessed law of Lynch. 


*T is not in down-trod England 
As in this happy land, 

Where each man wops his nigger, 
And none may hold his hand ; 

Not as in out-worn Europe— 
Opinion here is free, 

And no man dares to contradict 
The sovereign mob’s decree! 


Democracy wants elbow-ftoom 
To put its branches forth ; 

Our south is cramped by Mexico, 
By Canada our north. 

Spread, pioneers of progress, 
Your sway from shore to shore, 

With unanswerable arguments 
And mounted rifle-corps. 





With bowie knives and bullets 
We ’ll enforce the rights of man ; 
In the holy name of Justice 
We'll take whate’er we can. 
The south shall send her slave-holders, 
To bid the world be free! 
Pennsylvania her defaulters, 
To teach it honesty ! 





CATCHING ABD-EL-KADER. 


Tuere can’t be the slightest question 
That the French are a very great nation, 
But the special line 
In which they shine, 
Is the spread of civilization. 


With pride they may point to Algiers, 
And ask you, in Africa where is 
Another town 
Where a man may sit down, 
To dine @ Ja carte as at Very’s? 


Some millions of men and money 
An insignificant price is, 
For instructing shoals, 
Of Mahometan souls, 
In the practice of Christian vices. 


John Bull complains of the razzias, 
From Bona to the Sahara ; 
But they ’re all a joke, 
And end in smoke, 
As witness the caverns of Dahra. 


The world says Bugeaud’s troopers 
Give no quarter at all in battle, 
But ’tis false, I declare, 
They often spare 
The women, and always the cattle. 


With these philanthropic feelings, 
Can anything be harder, 
Than that glorious France, 
In each advance, 
Should be thwarted by Abd-el-Kader? 


So with unfeigned satisfaction, 
We heard that the conqueror of Isly, 
Brave Marshal Bugeaud, 
Was determined to go 
And take this chieftain so grizly. 


He made the most perfect arrangements 
For catching him ere he started, 
But whenever he got 
To a suitable spot, 
Abd-el-Kader had just departed. 


When the marshal after him trundled, 
To secure the rascal trasting, 
All at once he ’d appear, 
And annoy his rear 
In a manner the most disgusting. 


There was great expectation in Paris, 
But to the war minister's sorrow, 
‘The telegraph’s tale 
Ran thus, without fail, 
** The capture ‘s put off till to-morrow.” 


Then the marshal sent General Yussuf, 
With his cavalry to match him ; 
They ne’er met with defeat, 
And always beat ; 
But somehow, could never catch him. 
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France won victories by dozens— 
And each day, as the marshal strode on, 
We were sure to hear 
That they ’d missed the Emir, 
But killed the horse he rode on. 


Six times they ’ve shot Bou-Maza, 
And given his Arabs a licking ; 
But each time he was slain, 
He got up again— 
And still is alive and kicking. 


And there ’s one fact grows more puzzling 
As one thinks about it the longer ;— 
Abd-el-Kader’s horde, 
Though oft put to the sword, 
Keeps still getting stronger and stronger. 


But still, that he will be taken, 
Is certain from one reflection— 
That "tis ever so long, 
Since the folks at Toulon, 
Made ‘ arrangements for his reception.”’ 


If the marshal can’t make the capture, 
He ’d better at once have owned it; 
And to save delays, 
Said in play-bill phrase, 
He ’d “‘ indefinitely postponed”’ it. 


Of course we would n’t insinuate 
That brave Bugeaud could throw the hatchet ; 
But we venture to print 
Mrs. Glasse’s old hint 
About dressing a hare—* first catch it.”’ 





A VOICE FROM THE COMMONS’ TABLE. 


Yov may talk about the banquets of Lucullus and 
Apicius, 

Of the regent’s pefit soupers so volatile and vicious ; 

Of — soup at Birch’s, of whitebait at Black- 
wall, 

But the banquet nightly spread on me is rarer than 
thern all. 

I show no guests round rumps or loins from fatted 
flocks or herds, 

But honorable members all eating their own words. 


Of my repast the first course is absurdities and 
blunders, 

And the second recantations and compulsory knock- 
unders : 

On me Sir Robert bolted all he *d said unto the na- 
tion, 

And made a meal of his own words about emanci- 
pation ; 

And the Tapers, and the Tadpoles, who followed 
his example, 

To make up for the nauseous meal, found the loaves 
and fishes ample. 

On me grim Grahame’s meal was spread, when 
(with him no rare occurrence) he 

Ate up both facts and figures out of his ** corn and 
currency.”’ 


. And on me, the previous process of rumination 


o'er, 

The world now sees him gulp again what he ’d dis- 
gorged before. 

I’ve had Palmerston before me, how oft ’tis hard 
to say 

To swallow his own high-spiced words in the most 
unblushing way. 


But “ a the entertainments I’ve provided of the 
ind, 





The one that’s just now coming off’s the choicest 
to my mind : 

When in solemn ring of gentlemen, adhesive to 
their places, 

Sir Robert and the ministers o’er Hansard make 
wry faces, 

And the premier, forced to eat his words, adopts 
the boldest course 

Of washing down his humble pie with floods of his 
own sauce. 





A VISIT TO THE PUNCH OFFICE, BY THE KING OF 
SAXONY AND DR. CARUS. 


Berne, like Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, believers in 
‘“the great German nation’’ as critics, we extract 
from the very characteristic work of Dr. Carus, 
who accompanied the King of Saxony on his visit 
to England in 1844, the following account of a visit 
to our office. We remember the incident perfectly. 
We translate, as literally as the language will 
allow, from the doctor’s work, England und Schott- 
land im jahre 1844, von Dr. C. G. Carus, ster theil 
Berlin, 1845 :— 

‘*In the evening we again enjoyed the richly- 
tasting: though-appetite-of-the-uninitiated-fureigner- 
provoking-and-over-loading-English-dinner. (Leck- 
erhaften-sonst - aber-des-ungewichtes -Auslander s-ap- 
petit-erregenden-und- gleich- uberladenden -Mittags- 
mahi. 

‘* His of all highest and most gracious majest 
indulged in the contemplation-provoking-and-indi- 
gestion-in-most-cases-averting pipe, and after long- 
est drawn puffs, suddenly me, his favored and de- 
voted chamber-and-privy-councillor on the back 
slapping, said—‘ Shall we to the laughter-provok- 
ing -and-with-kings-freely-but-inoffensively-joking 
Punch (Spotthaftes-und-mat-Konigen-im-freven-un- 
schuldigen-scherzen-spiclendes- Punch bureau) betake 
ourselves?’ ‘Gladly,’ replied 1. The handsome 
English carriages, each by four foaming and glossy 
horses in harness of the brightest-and-with-the- 
most-expensive-ornaments-bedecked, (We spare 
the reader the German equivalent, which fills our 
lines,) leather-caparisoned, drawn, were at the 
door. The faithful, royal-and-court-highest-cere- 
monial-coachman Johann, proud to carry his majes- 
ty, drove with impetuous speed to the with-dirt-ob- 
scured-but-with-the-rays-of-humor-magnificently ir- 
radiated region of Whitefriars. 

‘* Here, indeed, were we royally and with beam- 
ing cordiality by the intelligent and maliciously 
smiling (héhnisch lachend) Punch received. Ach 
Gott! ‘This was an evening to be ever by us of 
the royal suit remembered. I, to-grave-studies- 
from-my-youth-addicted - and -at-Ulm-by-my-com- 
rades-of-the- Kneip-often-as-* Dummy ’- (Dumm- 
kopf )-saluted man, felt inspired by the atmosphere, 
and, the permission of his gracious majesty first 
procured, retired to a small, and with-mean-furni- 
ture-sparingly-filled room, which was the central 
point, (das central punct,) as | was informed, of the 
great I (des grosses Ich) which, subjectively consid- 
ered, may be described as humor of the finest and 
most Shaksperian,-as-by-the-Germans-alone-under- 
stood-character, and objectively contemplated is 
Punch. (We have not the least notion what the 
doctor means ; we remember he insisted on being 
left alone in the editor’s room, where he remained 
for nearly half-an-hour, groaning heavily but re- 
fusing all offers of assistance or refreshment We 
did not know till we read his book, how he was 
employed.) 

‘* Here did I earnestly and with true German 
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honesty (wahre Deutsche Tapferkeit) to make a joke 
endeavor—unhappily—without success. 

** How often have I excellent jokes in church, 
and otherwise at my leisure in unsuitable places, 
made! Yet now, after strenuous and long-repeat- 
ed efforts, my brain, without the least glimpse of 
humor, to dry and unsatisfactory scholastic recol- 
lections abandoned remained. 

‘** His majesty, who knew the object for which I 
the small room had slily sought, seemed at my 
failure, in his indulgent serenity, disappointed. 

‘*Here, in this magnificent establishment, is 
joke-making in its highest and most sublimated 
form, at-an-immense-expense-by-richly-remunera- 
ted-humorists carried on, The number of every- 
week-by-the-engines—printed-and-through-the-post- 
office-distributed copies amounts, as I was ms 
small but intelligent printer’s boy informed, to half 
a million ; and is into all the-in-this-vastly-extend- 
ed-empire-used-languages, by the authors them- 
selves—of-languages-universall y-perfect-masters— 
translated. Gifts in rich profusion, from kings and 
ministers, lie in warehouses under the printing-of- 
fice—but these, by no bribe, could I induce the 
guardian of them to show us. 

‘That evening remains in my memory a clear 
and brilliant, with-rivers-of-pleasant-recollection- 
perpetually-green oasis. But one regret is present 
—that I could not make a joke.’’ 





NINE GROANS FOR THE MAN THAT WE CHEERED! 
A SONG OF MONOPOLY. 
Ye dukes, lords, and squires, and knights of the 
shires, 
Cry out on the name once revered ! 
We ’re abandoned by Peel for the national weal : 
Nine groans for the man that we cheered ! 


What is it to us, all this clamor and fuss 
Concerning the famine that ’s feared? 
Our sole int’rest we thought he’d consult—as he 
ought : 
Nine groans for the man that we cheered ! 


Whilst we howl, hiss, and yelp, we're aware he 
can’t help 
Pursuing the course he has steered, 
But we ’re vexed and we’re grieved, and besides 
we ‘re deceived : 
So, nine groans for the man that we cheered! 


For our cause going in, through thick and through 
thin, 
We believed that opinion he ’d beard, 
Right or wrong, never mind—he has left us be- 
hind ; 
Then nine groans for the man that we cheered ! 


Though the sovereign’s behest backed the coun- 
try’s request, 
That ’s no reason why he should have veered, 
No: our rents to defend should have been all his 
end ; 
So, nine groans for the man that we cheered! 





A MINISTERIAL QUARTET. 


Tue following little classical quartet was sung 
just before the temporary dissolution of the minis- 
try. Lord Stanley, who took a part in the quartet, 
destroyed the harmony and tltimately put an end 
to the concert. He would not agree to subdue his 
voice sufficiently, or, in other words, to sing small, 
and he was consequently kept out of the arrange- 
ments when the ministerial sons of harmony met 
together again for the purpose of practising the new 





tunes, and adopting the airs and variations of the 
premier. But we are losing sight of the quartet, 
which ran as follows .— 


Lorp Stantey, (andantino.) 
Corn must go up, up, up. 


Sir R. Peen, (con expressiene.) 
Corn must come down, down, down. 


Tue Duxe or Wetiincron, (con strepito.) 
Here we go backwards and forwards. 


Sir R. Peetu, (vivace allegro.) 
I shall go round, round, round. 


After giving this line with unusual emphasis, 
Sir R. Peel, looking round him, exclaimed, with 
considerable meaning, ‘‘ Now then, chorus, gentle- 
men, if you please ; let me hear you all sing out 
plainly after me, 

‘I shall go round, round, round.’ ”’ 

Lord Stanley positively refused to do so, observ- 
ing that it was quite out of his compass, and he 
had not sufficient flexibility to get over the diffi- 
culty. 

A long discussion ensued, which ended in the 
entire destruction of the concert, and the total sac- 
rifice of harmony. After a little rehearsal, how- 
ever, the difficulty has been got over by nearly all 
the principals, who now sing 

‘* Here we go round, round, round,”’ 
with as much energy as the premier himself could 
desire to throw into it. 





Campse..’s Lire or Brovcnam.—Considerable 
curiosity will be felt to know what Lord Campbell 
will say of his friend Brougham when it comes to 
the time of the former to tackle the latter in the 
‘* Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” We can fancy 
that we trace in Lord Campbell's Life of Hatton— 
the dancing chancellor—a few sly hits at Brougham. 
While tapping Hatton’s toes, the biographer seems 
to be at the same time rapping Brougham’s knue- 
kles. Surely the passages in which we are in- 
formed of the effect produced on the people by the 
elevation of the former, are intended to convey sev- 
eral severe digs against the latter. We are told, 
ostensibly of Hatton, but we suspect covertly of 
Brougham, that ‘‘ when the report was first spread 
that he was to be raised to the chancellorship, most 
people regarded it as a joke, and would not believe 
in its possibility until they saw him openly presid- 
ing in the court.” 

rd Campbell evidently means this as a hit at 
his friend Vaux, whose elevation was a joke to all 
but to the suitors in chancery. For them it was a 
very serious matter. 

In the Life of Shaftesbury too, Lord Brougham 
evidently comes in for no small share of satire. 
Speaking professedly of Shaftesbury, but really of 
Brougham, Lord Campbell observes: ‘* Had he 
called in judges and masters in chancery as asses- 
sors, he might have avoided any palpable absurdi- 
ties, but despising all learning that he did not know, 
he pam ny tga fitter to decide than any of them, 
and he scorned their advice.’ This may be like 
Shaftesbury a little, but it is like Brougham a great 
deal more ; and, as it was said of Caesar and Pom- 

y, that they were ‘‘ very much alike,’’ especially 

ompey, it must be admitted that Shaftesbury and 
Brougham seem to have been very much alike in 
their arrogance, especially Brougham. We thought 
that Campbell would hardly throw away the chance 
of having a fling at Brougham, and it is clear that 
he has not done so. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A VISIT TO A HAREM. 


BY A LADY. 

Arter experiencing for two days the miseries 
attending rough weather in the Black Sea, it was 
with feelings of inexpressible satisfaction that we 
found our little vessel floating along the smooth 
water at the mouth of the Danube. We had the 
tedium of a quarantine before us; but it did not 
extend to the Turkish side of the river; and we 
accordingly went ashore at a beautiful little vil- 
lage, where the captain stopped for an hour to 
take in provisions. We had, however, miscaleu- 
lated the hospitality or rather toleration of these 
rural followers of Mahomet; for the moment we 
entered the place, we were followed by a growl- 
ing crowd, full of fury at the sight of a set of 
giaours, and in the end we had to save ourselves 
by flight from a shower of stones with which they 
assailed us. Next morning, awaking at five 
o’clock, we found our bark anchored in the harbor 
of Widden, the principal town of Bulgaria, and 
the seat of government of the Pasha Eiredeen. A 
message from the captain requested that I would 
come upon deck to act as interpreter. 

I was not long in obeying the summons, and 
found the passengers and officers of the steamer 
surrounding a man whom [ at once distinguished 
to be a Greek, though he wore the Turkish cos- 
tume, and who was vainly endeavoring to make 
himself understood, with a few words of wretched 
Italian, by a party who, except ourselves, con- 
sisted solely of French and Hungarians. He was 
greatly relieved when [ addressed him in Romaic, 
and he at once explained the purport of his visit. 
His Highness Eiredeen Pasha, whose doctor he 
was, had sent him to request that he would go and 
visit him, as he had very seldom an opportunity 
of seeing Franks, and particularly ladies. He had 
desired the doctor to use his utmost eloquence in 
securing our consent, and had sent several soldiers 
of his own guard to conduct us in safety to the 
palace. Our captain, who seemed greatly to 
dread offending the pasha, declared that he could 
not refuse, and that the visit would be highly 
interesting ; assuring me, at the same time, that 
the presence of the formidable-looking guard would 
amply secure us from any annoyance. It was 
therefore decided that we were to go; but when I 
prepared to follow the doctor on shore, I found 
that our adventures of the preceding evening had 
so far cooled the ardor of most of the travellers, 
that no one seemed disposed to accompany me ex- 
cept two Frenchmen, our own intimate friends and 
travelling companions. 

It was a large and really picturesque town, the 
streets broad and handsome, lined with the open 
stalls where the Turks habitually transact busi- 
ness, and many of them covered in, so as to Ten- 
der it agreeable to walk through them even in the 
heat of the day. As we passed along, preceded 
and surrounded by the soldiers, we were strack 
with the terror which they seemed to inspire 
among the people, who, so far from showing any 
disposition to injure us, scarcely even dared to 
raise their eyes. The doctor, who had been 
absent many years from Greece, was delighted to 
have an opportunity of talking his own language, 
and gave me much information as we proceeded : 
he told me that the pasha was exceedingly rich 
and powerful, and had many thousand subjects. 
The late Sultan Mahmoud had given him his own 


adopted daughter in marriage, and my new 
acquaintance promised to endeavor to obtain per- 
mission for me to visit the harem; but this, he 
said, was a favor rarely granted to any one, and 
would depend entirely on the pasha being favor 
ably disposed towards us. He then asked me 
why the other passengers had not accepted the 
invitation ; and se mentioned the cause of 
their fears, he instantly begged I would describe 
the principal actors in the assault, and give the 
name of the village, ‘* for,’ he said, ‘*the pasha 
will have them all punished instantly ; he is anx- 
ious to encourage strangers to come here.’’ Now, 
I knew that in Turkey punishment invariably 
means decapitation, and i could not help thinking 
that such summary vengeance, taken on a whole 
population, would by no means tend to produce an 
encouraging effect on the minds of the travellers 
he wished to conciliate. My companions were of 
the same opinion. We therefore extorted a 
promise from the doctor that he would say nothing 
on the subject, and very soon found ourselves at 
the gate of the palace. It was a dwelling by no 
means unworthy of a prince, and covering a large 
space of ground. We passed through a handsome 
gaieway guarded by sentinels, and entered an im- 
mense court almost entirely filled with soldiers. 
The building itself was low, and very irregular, 
consisting principally of a succession of long gal- 
leries and terraces ; but there was also an endless 
number of rooms, each destined to a separate pur- 
pose, which the doctor named to us as we passed 
through them—the waiting-room, the audience- 
chamber, the room where the courts of justice 
were held, and so on; and in all of these, motley 
groups were to be seen, of just such persons as in 
more civilized parts of the world invariably crowd 
round the dwellings of the great. The pasha’s 
own dependents seemed very numerous, and 
several of them now officiously Jed the way to the 
room where we were to wait his highness. The 
furniture consisted solely of a long low divan, 
amply supplied with cushions, and several baskets 
filled with the rarest flowers. The doctor, and 
several others who followed us in, took off their 
shippers on entering the apartment, and then 
ranged themselves round it, their hands crossed 
on their bosom. During the interval of delay 
which followed, we remained in great admiration 
of the view from the windows, which was most 
striking ; the strange Oriental town, composed of 
the most fantastic buildings, and half hid by fine 
-old trees, lay smiling in the sunshine, on the 
banks of the noble river. Suddenly a great move- 
ment was manifest in the outer room, and the doc- 
tor, with somewhat of trepidation, announced the 
pasha. Two or three soldiers entered, and took 
their station at the door, and his highness almost 
instantly appeared, leaning on two Turks. He 
was a tall, good-looking man, with piercing dark 
eyes, and a grave stern expression of countenance ; 
he wore the tight-fitting braided surtout, and the 
red cap or fez, drawn down over his strongly- 
marked eyebrows, and his peaked black beard fell 
almost to his waist, where a magnificent sword 
was secured by a leathern belt. He possessed a 
dignity of manner which was really quite im- 
posing; coming forward without speaking, he 
took my hand, and requested me to sit on the 
divan beside him, and then turning to the doctor, 
directed him to introduce my two companions, and 





ordered stools to be brought, that they might sit 


‘opposite to him. We were amused to see that the 
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r doctor, formerly gay and talkative, had sud- 
enly subsided into he most humble and sub- 
missive of beings. He acted as interpreter—for 
his highness spoke nothing but Turkish—and 
some minutes were spent in going through the 
usual compliments with all due formality. Pipes 
were then brought in by two negro slaves; and 
one, splendidly inlaid with pan was offered to 
me. i was tolerably well acquainted with the 
ceremonious usages which are ‘‘ de rigueur”’ in an 
Eastern visit; and I therefore, to the utter aston- 
ishment of my French friends, composedly took it, 
and saluted the pasha with all the solemnity I 
could muster. It is only strict politeness to repeat 
this salutation, which is performed by placing the 
hand on the heart, the lips, and the forehead, 
ue time that anything is offered ; and the pasha 
and I were therefore to be seen constantly bowing 
with great gravity, while coffee and sweetmeats 
were being handed round. The intense solemnit 
of our proceeding, however, met with a most ludi- 
crous interruption, 

One of our passengers on board of the steamer 
was an American, and so thoroughly an American 
in manners and in ideas that we had very little 
intercourse with him, even within the narrow 
bounds of our common sitting-room. We even 
did not know his name, though one of our party 
had maliciously named him ‘* Kentucky,’’ from 
the constant repetition of this word in his conver- 
sation. The said Kentucky we had left asleep on 
the table in the saloon, and great therefore was 
our amazement when, unasked and unannounced, 
he made his appearance at the door, pushing his 
way through the guard, and marching up to the 
pasha, his hat on his head and his cane in his 
hand just as he would have walked along the 
streets of Boston. The intruder stared at his 
highness for a few minutes with imperturbable 
coolness, and then turning to me, (for he could 
speak nothing but English,) he ejaculated, ‘1 
calculate he never saw an American afore.’’ The 
horror of my two companions, (whose French 
politeness was most thoroughly shocked,) the con- 
sternation of the doctor, and the indignation of the 
pasha at this want of respect, were most amusing ; 
the latter fixed his flashing eyes on the unfortunate 
Kentucky with a look which evidently made him 
uneasy, and I hastened to excuse his sudden 
appearance the best way I could. 

he doctor now told me that the pasha had con- 
sented to my visiting the harem, and he proposed 
conducting me thither at once, if I felt so dis- 
posed. I was delighted with the prospect of 
inspecting an establishment which must be so very 
characteristic, so perfectly Eastern ; for the doctor 
told me that no other stranger had ever been 
admitted to the apartments of the sultana, who 
was of course a very great personage in their esti- 
mation, whereas, at Constantinople, so many 
travellers habitually visit the harems, that they 
are half Europeanized. My two companions did 
not, however, look much pleased at the idea of 
being left in solemn conference with the pasha, 
which, in the absence of the doctor and myself, 
must be reduced to the mute language of the eyes ; 
nor did they seem to derive much consolation from 
my assurance that the further proceedings of Ken- 
tucky would probably afford them some excite- 
ment. But it was impossible that they should 
accompany us, and we therefore Icft them, seated 
beside the American, with whom they could hold 
no communication, and directly opposite to the 
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pasha, who stared fixedly at them with the most 
imperturbable dignity. I followed my companion 
through several long corridors, putting to flight 
various negroes and other slaves, who seemed to 
think it was as much as their head was worth to 
look at me. The doctor told me, that on account 
of her high rank, the sultana reigned singly in the 
harem as the pasha’s only wife, but that there 
were a number of odalisques, one of whom could 
speak Greek, and would interpret for me. We 
crossed an open court, with a fountain playing in 
the centre of it, and entered what seemed to be a 
separate building. Here the doctor stopped, net 
even passing the threshold, and told me he could 
go no farther, and that two negroes, who now 
presented themselves, were to be my guides. | 
did not half like being left alone in this strange- 
looking place, and would have remonstrated 
against his leaving me; but he looked perfectly 
terrified when I proposed it, and disappeared the 
moment the door was opened. The two slaves 
walked before me in silence, their eyes bent on the 
ground, through several passages, till we reached 
the foot of a stair, where they in their turn con- 
signed me to the care of two women, who were 
waiting forme. One of these was the interpreter, 
a remarkably pretty woman, though immensely 
fat; and the other was, without exception, the 
most hideous old woman I ever beheld, whom 1 
rightly guessed to be the duenna of the harem. 
They received me with the highest delight, and as 
though I were conferring a great honor upon them, 
fervently kissing my hands and the hem of my 
dress, in return for which I could only wish that 
they might live a thousand years and never see a 
“bad hour.’’ Seizing me by the hands, they 
dragged me in triumph up the stairs, and through 
several rooms, to the audience chamber of her 
highness the sultana. Like that of the pasha, it 
was furnished with a long divan, over which were 
spread two of the most splendid cashmere shawls 
I ever saw : several cushions were ranged on the 
floor, and the windews were al] hermetically 
closed by the fatal screens of which we had heard 
so much. They are a sort of wooden lattice ; but 
the open spaces are so very small, that one can 
scarcely discern anything without. 

The women made me sit down, and when | 
placed myself in the usual European manner, they 
begged me, in a deprecating tone, not to remain 
in that constrained position, but to put myself 
quite at my ease, as if I were in my own house. 
How far I was at my ease, installed ‘* & la Turque”’ 
on an immense pile of cushions, I leave to be 
imagined by any one who ever tried to remain 
five minutes in that posture. The interpreter now 
left me alone with the old woman, who crouched 
down on a cushion at my feet, and with the help 
of a few words of Turkish with which I was 
acquainted, she managed to give me quite as much 
information as I wished for on the domestic life of 
Eiredeen Pasha’s large family. We were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of some fifteen or sixteen 
young slaves, who came running into the room 
laughing and talking like a party of school girls, 
each one pausing at the door to make me the 
usual salutation, and then clustering together in 
groups to gaze at me with the most eager interest. 
They all wore the same dress, and certainly it 
looked on them most singularly graceful, as they 
stood in a sort of, languishing, indolent attitude, 
with their arms folded, and their long almond- 
shaped eyes half closed. It consisted of a loose 
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silk jacket, reaching to the waist, another under- 
neath, of a different color, falling below the knee, 
and finally, a pair of enormously wide trousers, 
either wholly red, or a mixture of gay colors, 
which almost covered their little yellow slippers. 
A silk handkerchief, and various other ornaments, 
were twisted in their hair with quite as much 
genuine coquetry as is to be found in more civil- 
ized countries. Of all the number, only three 
struck me as having any great claim to beauty ; 
but certainly creatures more lovely than they were 
could nowhere have been seen. Two of them 
were Circassians, with long fair hair, and soft 
brown eyes; the other was, I think, a Georgian 
—very dark, with beautifal features and the most 
haughty expression of countenance. It was evi- 
dent that she was held in great respect as the 
mother of a fine little boy whom she had in her 
arms. All of them had their nails dyed with that 
odious henna with which they disfigure their hands 
and feet. 

Presently there was a strange shuffling noise 
heard without, a prodigious rustling of silk and 
satin, and the interpreter hurrying in, announced 
the sultana ; the slaves fell back and ranged them- 
selves in order, I rose up, and her highness 
entered, preceded by two negro boys, and followed 
by half a dozen women. She was a tall dignified- 
looking person, of some five-and-thirty, and far 
from handsome : nothing could be more splendid 
than her dress, or more perfectly ungraceful. She 
wore a pair of light-blue silk trousers, so ex- 
cessively large and wide that it was with the 
greatest difficulty she could walk ; over these a 
narrow robe of red cashmere, covered with gold 
embroidery, with a border of flowers also worked 
in gold at least six inches wide ; this garment was 
about five yards long, and open at the two sides as 
far as the knee, so that it swept on the ground in 
all directions. Her waist was bound by a ecash- 
mere scarf of great valae, and from her shoulders 
hung an ample pelisse of brown satin, lined with 
the most beautiful zibelline fur; her head-dress 
was a silk handkerchief embroidered with gold ; 
and to complete her costume, she was literally 
covered with diamonds. She received me in the 
most amiable manner, though with great stateli- 
ness and dignity ; and when I begged the inter- 
preter to tell her highness how greatly I felt the 
honor she had done me in inviting me to visit hery 
her features relaxed into a smile; and dragging 
herself and her load of finery, to the divan, she 
placed herself upon it, and desired me to sit beside 
her: I obeyed, and had then to recommence all 
the compliments and salutations I had gone 
through at the pasha’s, with still greater energy, 
for I could see plainly that both herself and her 
slaves, who stood in a semicircle round us, were 
very tenacious of her dignity, and that they 
watched most critically every movement I made. 
I was determined, therefore, to omit nothing that 


. Should give them a high idea of my ‘ savoir 


vivre,’’ according to their own notions, and began 


by once more gravely accepting a pipe. At the 
pasha’s J had managed merely to hold it in my 
hand, occasionally touching it with my lips, with- 
out really using it, but I seon saw that, with 
some twenty pairs of eyes fixed jealously upon me, 
I must smoke here—positively and actually smoke 
—or be considered a violator of all the laws of 
good breeding. The tobacco was so mild and 
fragrant that the penance was not so great as 
might have been expected ; but I could scarcely 





help laughing at the ludicrous position I was 
placed in, seated in state on a large square 
cushion, smoking a long pipe, the other end of 
which was supported by a kneeling slave, and 
bowing solemnly to the sultana between almost 
every whiff. 

Coffee, sweetmeats, and sherbet (the most de- 
lightful of all pleasant draughts) were brought to 
me in constant succession by the two little 
negroes, and a pretty young girl whose duty it 
was to present me the richly-embroidered napkin, 
the corner of which I was expected to make use 
of as it lay on her shoulder as she knelt before me. 
These refreshments were offered to me in beautiful 
crystal vases, little gold cups, and silver trays, of 
which, for my misfortune, they seemed to possess 
a large supply, as I was obliged to go through a 
never-ending course of dainties, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of displaying them all. 
One arduous duty I felt it was quite necessary I 
should perform, and this was, to bestow as much 
admiration on the sultana’s dress as I knew she 
would expect me to feel; I therefore exhausted 
all my eloquence in praise of it, to which she 
listened with a pleased smile, and then, to my sur- 
prise, rose up and left the room. I was afraid I 
had offended her; but a few minutes after, she 
returned in a new costume equally splendid and 
unbecoming, and I once more had to express my 
enthusiasm and delight, which seemed greatly to 
gratify her. She then returned the compliment 
by minutely inspecting my own dress, and the 
slaves, forgetting all ceremony in their curiosity, 
crowded eagerly round me. My bonnet sadly 
puzzled them ; and when, to please them, I took 
it off, they were most dreadfully seandalized to 
see me with my hair uncoverea, and could scarcely 
believe that I was not ashamed to sit all day with- 
out a veil or handkerchief; they could not con- 
ceive either why I should wear gloves, unless it 
were to hide the want of henna, with which they 
offered to supply me. They then proceeded to 
ask me the most extraordinary questions, many of 
which I really found it hard toanswer. My whole 
existence was as incomprehensible to this poor 
princessy vegetating from day to day within her 
four walls, as that of a bird in the air must be to a 
mole burrowing in the earth: her life consisted, 
as she told me, of sleeping, eating, dressing, and 
bathing. She never walked farther than from one 
room to another, and I can answer for her not 
having an idea beyond the narrow limits of her 
prison. Jt is a strange and most unnatural state 
to which these poor women are brought, nor do 
I wonder that the Turks, whose own detestable 
egotism alone causes it, should declare that they 
have no souls. 

Her highness now sent for her children to show 
them to me, which proved that I was rapidly 
advancing in her good graces: and, as I Juckily 
knew well that I must not look at them without 
pronouncing the wish that they might live for- 
ever, in case I should have an evil eye, she was 
well disposed to receive all my praises of them, 
and to allow me to caress them. She had four 
fine little children, and the eldest, a boy of six 
years old, was so perfect a miniature of his father, 
that it was quite ludicrous. He was dressed 
exactly in the same way, wearing even a little 
sword; and he came in bowing with so precisely 
the same dignified manner, that I really should as 
soon have thought of offering bonbons to the pasha 
himself as to this imposing little personage. My 
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attention to the children quite won the heart of 
the sultana, and she desired the interpreter to tell 
me that we were henceforward to be ‘* sisters ;”’ 
and I was obliged to receive this addition to my 
family connections with becoming delight; she 
also wished me to be informed that she had once 
seen a Christian at Constantinople, and that she 
was not atall like me. I thought this very likely, 
but I was growing very anxious to terminate my 
visit, which had lasted, with its interminable cere- 
monies, nearly two hours. The sultana was very 
unwilling to let me go, but when I insisted, for I 
thought the patience of my companions must be 
quite exhausted, she once more rose and left the 
room ; in a few minutes the interpreter returned, 
and, kneeling down, kissed my hand, and then 
passed a most beautiful diamond ring on my finger, 
which, she said, the sultana begged me to keep, 
though it was quite unworthy of her “‘ sister.’’ I 
was much shocked at the idea of taking it, for it 
was a ring of very great value; and though I 
ought to have known that in Turkey it is an insult 
to refuse a present, I could not help remonstrating. 
The sultana came in herself to bid me farewell, 
and I endeavored to return it to her, but she 
frowned in a way which really frightened me, and 
commanded the slave to tell me that, doubtless, it 
was not good enough for me, and that, since I 
wished for something better, a more valuable pres- 
ent should be found. This settled the question, 
of course, and I put on the ring, and went to take 
leave: she had seated herself and received my 
parting compliments in great state; her last 
speech was to beg that I would tell the people of 
England always to recollect, that if they came to 
Widden it would suffice that they were my coun- 
trymen to insure their having a friend in Eiredeen 
Pasha. I then touched her hand, and passed out 
of the room without turning my back to her, 
whilst the slaves kissed my hands again and 
again. To me one of the most painful feelings 
which assailed me during my visit, was in wit- 
nessing the fawning servility with which these 
poor creatures treated their mistress—it is an 
atrocious system altogether. The same negroes 
waited to conduct me to the spot where I had left 
the doctor, and where I found him waiting for me, 
holding in his hand a string of amber beads, which 
he insisted on my accepting, and I no longer dared 
to refuse any present. Just as I thought, my two, 
friends had been for some time very uneasy at my 
long absence, and heartily tired of staring silently 
at the unmoved pasha ; the American had started 
up about five minutes after I left the room, and 
coolly walked off without even bowing to the 
pasha, who sent after him a look which Jed my 
friends for a moment to expect to see the head 
alone roll back through the door where the entire 
man had disappeared. 

We immediately took our leave, as it was nearly 
time for the steamer to sail, and on arriving on 
board I had only time to send back a few brooches 
and jewels by our friend the doctor, in order that 
the remembrance of her adopted English sister 
may live a little longer in the recollection of the 
sultana of Widden. For my part, I shall not 
soon forget the singular insight lane gained into 
the private life of so many responsible and reason- 
able beings, who live from year to year as de- 
graded prisoners, and neither ask nor wish for 
freedom, honor, or justice. 





AMERICAN WHALE-FISHERY——GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE AMERICAN WHALE-FISHERY IN 1846. 


Tue magnitude of this interest, and the propor- 
tion which it bears to the total commerce of the 
country, are, we think, not generally understood 
by the community. ‘‘ ‘The Whaleman’s Shipping 
List and Merchant’s Transcript’? contains the 
names and tonnage of the vessels employed in this 
trade the present year, and from this list we have 
prepared the following abstract : 


No. of vessels. Tonnage. 
New Bedford, Sint a» ae. « ee 
Ee emia 


Ni a i oe, pe 1,470 
Dw ag «i. se..a Me» eee 
Mattapoisett, . ..... I. 2,012 
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6) ae ig) oe ees Gs 1,209 
EER NS, 2,066 
a Pa ST 
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Holmes’ Hole,. . . ... 4. 1,287 
Provincetown, . . . ... 25. 3,252 
Plymouth, . aly 999 
ee i ie Td Be ie a eae 274 
a i has ig 1,939 
Dee sw 0 ‘ ¥ 634 
Portsmouth, : ¥ 348 
a eh a ek 9. 3,341 
ily a ae ats 6. . 1,743 
Warren, . wide 25. 8,218 
New London, . . 77. . 26,369 
Lynn, ities ibs eed fe Dp aa, ae 
a api ig ye B, 660 
rere a 12. 3,098 
SR, i eth ah vine ded, Os. Gian 137 
| SS SPT Fee 5,491 
RRR 7,966 
Oe RUGPOOe,. » .¢ <« «, « «08s. « See 
ek eis gig me ah oe 3,253 
GR RE RR 
New York, . RS a ain" 495 
Cold Spring, 8. 3,315 
Bridgeport, . 3. 972 





National Intelligencer. 


Great Brirain.—The great alteration in me- 
chanics, the application of chemistry to agricul- 
ture, and the unlimited powers of steam, seem to 
have opened to the people of Great Britain a new, 
and assuredly no unreal, field of view. Under 
forms from which the philosopher may turn away, 
as from empty symbols of material civilization, the 
great ideas of an infinite extension of manly power 
and manly industry have been developed : with the 
exception of the superficial extent of this little 
island, every element of society is here in a state 
of rapid and endless growth. The population 
almost doubles itself in the course of a man's Jife- 
time. The natural resources of the soil are con- 
tinually increased by the application of science. 
What can always be achieved by power, can now 
be executed with certainty by means of the won- 
derful nataral element which man renders subordi- 
nate to his service. In all directions, the walls of 
the world—the horizon of society—appear on 
the point of vanishing, and nobody can venture to 
fix a limit to the exertions or the acts of man in 
reference to his earthly existence on this planet.— 
Augsburg Gazette. 
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POETRY. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
“4 CLOUD IS ON THE WESTERN SKY.” 


Mr. Ep:tror—The accompanying lines [ forward 
for insertion in your magazine, exactly as‘I re- 
ceived them; nor, although not intended for the 
public eye, do I fear any reproach from their dis- 
tinguished writer in offering them for publication 
unauthorized. They are bold, manly, and well 
timed. Yours, L. 


My pear L.—I send you the song you wished 
to have. The Americans totally forgot when they 
so insolently calculated upon aid from Ireland in a 
war with England, that their own apple is rotten at 
the core. A nation with five or six millions of 
slaves, who would go to war with an equally strong 
nation, with no slaves, is a mad people. 

Yours, G. P. R. James. 


A cloud is on the western sky, 
There ‘s tempest o’er the sea, 
And bankrupt States are blustering high, 
But not a whit care we. 
Our guns shall roar, our steel shal] gleam, 
Before Columbia’s distant stream 
Shall own another's sway ; 
We'll take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


They count on feuds within the Isle, 
They think the sword is broke, 
They look to Ireland, and they smile— 
But let them bide the stroke. 
When rendered one in hand and heart, 
By robber war and swindler art, 
Home griefs all cass away ; 
We take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Oh, let them look to where in bonds 
For help their bondsmen cry— 
Oh, let them look ere British hands 

Wipe out that living lie. 
Beneath the flag of Liberty 
We'll sweep the wide Atlantic Sea, 
And tear their chains away ; 
There take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Veil, starry banner, veil your pride, 
The blood-red cross before, 
Emblem of that by Jordan's side, 
Man's freedom-price that bore. 
No land is strong that owns a slave, 
Vain is it wealthy, crafty, brave : 
Our freedom for our stay, 
We ‘ll take our stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 


Shout, dusky millions, through the world! 
Ye scourge driven nations, shout! 
The flag of Liberty ’s unfurled, 
And Freedom ’s sword is out! 
The slaver’s boastful thirst of gain 
Tends but to break his bondsman’s chain ; 
And Britain ‘s on the way 
To take her stand, 
And draw the brand, 
As in the ancient day. 
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EARLY LOST, EARLY SAVED. 
BY GEO. W. BETHUNE. 


Wiruin her downy cradle there lay a little child, 

And a group of hovering angels unseen upon her 
smiled ; 

A strife arose among them, a loving, holy strife, 

Which should shed the richest blessing over the 
new-born life. 


One breathed upon her features, and the babe in 
beauty grew, 

With a cheek like morning’s blushes, and an eye 
of azure hue ; 

Till every one who saw her, was thankful for the 
sight 

Of a face so sweet and radiant with ever fresh de- 
light. 


Another gave her accents and a voice as musical 

As a spring-bird’s joyous carol, or a rippling 
streamlet’s fall ; 

Till all who heard her laughing, or her words of 
childish grace, 

Loved as much to listen to her, as to look upon 
her face. 


— from heaven, a clear and gentle 

mind, 

And within the lovely casket the precious gem en- 
shrined ; 

Till all who knew her wondered that God should 
be so good, 

As to bless with such a spirit our desert world and 
rude. 


Thus did she grow in beauty, in melody and 
truth, 

The budding of her childhood just opening into 
youth ; 

And to our hearts yet dearer, every moment than 
before, 

She became, though we thought fondly, heart 
could not love her more. 


Then out-spake another angel, nobler, brighter 
than the rest, 

As with strong arm, but tender, he caught her to 
his breast : 

‘© Ye have made her all too lovely for a child of 
mortal race, 

But no shade of human sorrow shall darken o’er 
her face : 


‘* Ye have tuned to gladness only the accents of 
her tongue, ? 

And no wail of human anguish shall from her lips 
be wrung; 

Nor shall the soul that shineth so purely from 
within 

Her form of earth-born frailty, ever know the taint 
of sin: 


** Lulled in my faithful bosom, I will bear her far 
away, 

Where there is nor sin nor anguish, nor sorrow 
nor decay, 

And mine a gift more glorious than all your gifts 
shall be— 

Lo! I crown her happy spirit with immortality !”’ 


Then on his heart our darling yielded up her 
gentle breath, 

For the stronger, brighter angel who loved her 
best, was Death. 


Knickerbocker. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF COWPER. 


Mr. Editor—I find announced: in the London 
** Surplice,’’ under the ordinary obituary head, the 
death of Anne, relict of the Rev. Thomas Bodham, 
M. A., which took place at Mattishall, in Nor- 
folk, on the 3d of January, in this year, the ven- 
erable lady being 98 years of age. 

As an admirer of the writings of Cowper, I was 

rticularly struck with this announcement ; the 
ast, I imagine, which will remind us of that 
poe*’s cotemporary kindred. It is to this lady that 
the world owes the beautiful lines of Cowper on 
receiving his mother’s picture; the gift of Mrs. 
Bodham. She was the poet’s cousin, and to judge 
by his letters and lines, he had been fond of her 
in her childhood ; for, on the present of a mirse, he 
writes her— 


” a gentle Anne, whom heretofore 
hen I was young, and thou no more 
Than plaything for a nurse, 
I danced and fondled on my knee, 
A kitten both in size and glee, 
I thank thee for my purse.” 


Mrs. Bodham was a “‘ kitten’’ in 1750! 

He seems to have lost sight of her, after this 
for many years; for it was when she must have 
been 42 years of age, that she sent him his mo- 
ther’s picture “ out of Norfolk.’’ In thanking her 
for it, he writes a letter (addressing her by her 
‘baby nickname of ‘‘Rose’’) which begins in the fol- 
lowing playful, and now singularly striking words : 

** My dearest Rose—whom I thought withered 
and fallen from the stock, but whom I find still 
alive, nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
to know it, and to learn it from yourself.” 

This ‘* Rose’’ has hung on its stock 56 years 
longer; and now has cropped away, having 
survived the poet for all but ten years of the 
time. 

Cowper’s writings deserve much praise, as 
showing a yearning after that reformation in the 
church of England, which has since his days 
taken place. True, his own piety was misdirect- 
ed, but that was ‘culpa temporum, non ejus.”’ 
Both he and Mrs. Bodham, however, derive 
another interest, with churchmen of the old 
school, from their common descent from one of 
Walton’s worthies, the learned Doctor Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s in the days of King James the 
First. 

_ Perhaps these facts will strike you as interest- 
ing. A.C. C. 
Hartford Calendar. 





NEW BOOKS AND RE-PRINTS. 


Feuerbach’s Remarkable Criminal Trials. 

A volume of narratives of remarkable criminal 
trials, translated from the German of Anselon Rit- 
ter Von Feuerbach, an eminent magistrate and au- 
thor of Bavaria, has been published by Harper & 
Brothers. The book is a very remarkable one. 
Our readers may remember it as having furnished 
the materials for a very interesting article in one 
of the English reviews, upon Criminal Justice in 
Germany.* Feuerbach was himself the magistrate 


* Edinburgh Review ; copied into the Living Age two 
or three months ago. 
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who conducted the examinations in all the cases of 
which he gives the history. He has given the nar- 
ratives with great clearness and skill, and the work 
is altogether the most profoundly interesting of its 
kind that we have seen. We perceive that an im- 
provement has taken place in the appearance of the 
cheaper works printed by the Harpers. The use 
of shied paper gives a certain clearness, distinct- 
ness, and sharpness to the characters which is ex- 
ceedingly agreeable to the eye.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin Lan age, trans- 
lated by Dr. Schmitz ; corrected and enlarged by 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Harper & Brothers, 


This Grammar has long been regarded as much 
the best ever written, and nothing but the want of 
a good English version has prevented its universal 
adoption as a class book in the colleges and classi- 
cal schools of the country. The only English trans- 
lation previous to this, was made from an early 
edition of the original, and contained none of the 
manifold improvements which have since been 
made. The present review is from the ninth Ger- 
man edition of the work, and contains beside a 
great variety of notes collected by the learned au- 
thor for use in future editions that may be wanted. 
The work has had an unbounded popularity in Ger- 
many and England, and is now so well adapted to 
the wants of American schools by Dr. Anthon, that 
it cannot fail to take the place of those that have 
hitherto been used.— True Sun. 


The Farmer's Dictionary. Edited by D. P. Gard- 
ner, M.D. With numerous illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A handsome and valuable book both for the 
farmer and general reader; rich in novel and use- 
ful information. It is one of the most judicious 
compilations we have ever examined and contains 
information on evefy plant susceptible of cultiva- 
tion in the wide extent of our country. The editor 
is the well-known agricultural chemist of the 
American Agricultural Association, &c. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the work is highly ereditable to the 
publishers ; the wood cuts are also well wrought 
and numerous. We confidently recommend this 
volume to every farmer, for he will find in it inval- 
uable information, and we know of no other book 
that can take its place in his library.— Com. Ad- 
vertiser. 


Dwight’s Theology is now completed in four 
very handsome volumes. The high reputation of 
the author in Europe, as well as in America, will 
combine with the cheapness of this edition, (six 
dollars,) to give it a very extensive circulation. 
And this we are glad of; for although we do not 
belong to the same denomination of Christians, and 
have not yet been able to execute an old resolve to 
read these volumes, we have long heen accustomed 
to associate in our minds warmth, strength, and 


soundness, with the name of Dwight. Harper & 
Brothers. 
The Young Duke. By D’Israeli. A pocket edi- 


tion. Harper & Brothers. 


A Phrase Book in English and German. By 
Moritz Ertheiler. Third edition. 25 cents. 


A well-prepared and well-arranged book . and 
like all other works published by Greeley & Mec- 
Elrath, well deserving public attention. 























